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EDITORIAL 


Mexico has perceptibly eased. The temperature in 
Washington has gone down many degrees since that 

79-0 vote was registered in the senate. There is, of course, 
talk still coming from the white house and the department 
of state to the effect that noth- 

Developments in the ing has happened to affect the 


] ) sexe THE WEEK the strain on relations with 


attitude of the administration, 
that the government still stands 
on the sacred principles evoked, et cetera, et cetera. But 
words of that kind fool nobody. The figures still hang 
on the scoreboard: 79-0. South of the Rio Grande the 
developments have been equally encouraging. For one thing, 
as it has become less likely that the United States would 
break off relations and lift the arms embargo, the wind has 
gone out of the counter-revolution dispatches. Hardly a 
single American correspondent in Mexico finished the week 


Mexican Embroglio 


trying to make it appear that there is serious revolt against 
the Calles government. More important, the oil quarrel 
has begun to pass into the courts. That is where it be- 
longed in the first place. That is where, according to 
rumor at Washington, the oil companies would have car- 
ried it had they not been advised to do otherwise by our 
state department. That is where, now that the public man- 
date against military action has been given, they are carry- 
ing it. The first appeal of the American oil companies to 
the Mexican courts has been successful. A district court 
in Vera Cruz has granted an injunction to the Transcon- 
tinental company, which will, in effect, hold the situation 
where it was prior to January 1 until the supreme court 
of Mexico can pass on it. It is possible that this whole ques- 
tion may be disposed of in the courts of Mexico. Even 
if it is not, the delay thus gained will contribute directly 
to a dissipation of the tension between the two countries. 
And it is well to try this course before resorting to arbi- 
tration. 


The Significance of the 
Senate Vote 

N THE MEANTIME, the action of the senate in call- 

ing on the President to pursue a policy of arbitration 
should not be dismissed without reflection. Here is a case 
in which the democratic method of carrying on a govern- 
ment is shown at its best. Political scientists have been 
tending more and more toward pessimism in their evalua- 
tion of democratic governments in recent years. And, to 
tell the truth, there is enough reason for much of this 
pessimism. But the course followed by the senate during 
the recent crisis is distinctly reassuring. It indicates that 
when a responsible assembly is faced with a simple issue, 
even though that issue lies in the supposedly sacrosanct 
realm of foreign affairs, the assembly will deal with it di- 
rectly, courageously and in a way calculated to keep the 
peace. Should the issue be a complicated one, the chances 
of such action are, it must be admitted, lessened. But 
where the matter in question is not inextricably interwoven 
with other matters, requiring a detailed, expert knowledge 
for its comprehension, then the assembly becomes a de- 
pendable safeguard of peace. The relation existing between 
the members of the assembly and their constituents con- 
tributes, under such conditions, to this rapid and peace- 
securing action. The recent action of the senate is a fine 
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illustration of this. Here was an issue, essentially so simple 
that all the dust-throwing of government officials and in- 
terested commercial interests could not obscure it. The 
simplicity of the issue once borne in on the public mind, 
the tremendous outburst of public opinion and the unani- 
mous vote in the senate followed. To say that the senate 
was stampeded by an organized propaganda is silly. We 
have had some experience with organized propaganda, and 
we know that it does not rise with the spontaneity and 
volume that marked the public protest against a policy of 
threats and force in regard to the Mexican oil issue. The 
senators also knew it. The moral of it all is that, if the 
issue can be sufficiently simplified and clarified, the public 
mind can be trusted to choose the right. And the action 
of the representatives of the public can then be trusted. 
It will be a long time before that 79-0 vote is forgotten. 


Partisan Propaganda 
Among Presbyterians 


ACTICS WHICH, if carried far enough, would be 

more likely to split a church than merely to capture 
its organization, are being pursued by an element in the 
Presbyterian church, as shown by evidence published in the 
Presbyterian Advance. While a special commission ap- 
pointed by the last general assembly to promote the purity, 
peace, unity and progress of the church is carrying on its 
work, a group is sending out circulars to collect funds for 
the promotion of a campaign “to assist the leaders of our 
church in the selection and election of a conservative as 
moderator of the next general assembly.” An “organization 
in every synod and presbytery” is desired ; membership one 
dollar, preachers free. The “laymen’s league,” organized 
in 1925, is the foundation of this enterprise. The campaign 
material to be circulated in building up this conservative 
bloc consists, as announced in the circular, of “certain 
statements” and “five cartoons’”—one of which represents 
a huge octopus labelled “modernism” encircling church, 
seminary, Y. M. C. A., and religious press with its ten- 
tacles, while another shows “lawlessness” inserting a bomb 
under the pillars of civilization in an excavation “done by 
destructive criticism.” Regardless of the character of any 
such rubbish, the dangerous and divisive tendency of this 
cheap political method of attempting to control a great 
representative religious assembly is obvious to the most 
casual observer. It is either the method of desperation or 
an effort to produce panic in the minds of the great sensible 
majority which is generally known as the “rank and file.” 
The legend on the octopus cartoon reads: “If you want 
the next moderator of the general assembly to be a modern- 
ist, do nothing. If not, join the laymen’s league.” Rather 
a confession, it would seem, that the whole thing is the 
attempt of a fighting minority to capture the machine. 


College Athletics and the 
State of Denmark 


HE DOMINANT INTEREST of higher education 
in the United States seems to be about this: To devote 
three months of every year to the development of All- 
American football players, and the remaining nine months 
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to proving that your opponents are a set of blackguards, 
This, we are assured, produces a citizenship uniquely quali. 
fied to furnish light and leading for the nation. The lates 
football season closed only two months ago. It had hardly 
been finished before the pages of the papers began to fill with 
reports of sundered relations between schools. Interspersed 
were threats of other sunderings. The western conference, 
which has given evidence of a sense of lively responsibility 
for keeping its athletics as clean as possible, went into 
secret session. Out of this has come a lengthy and intri- 
cate set of rules for the regulation of recruiting among 
secondary school athletes. And now, to add a piquant 
sauce to the whole, the captain of a Harvard team shouts 
to the public what has been whispered about Cambridge 
as to the manners of Princeton players. The tale is one of 
gouging, biting, breaking bones, and the free employment 
of gutter language. Princeton, naturally, is indignant. The 
whole situation serves to show the ridiculous position which 
athletics—football in particular—occupies in American col- 
lege life. There is not the faintest flavor of amateur sport 
about this sort of thing. This is nothing but the devotion of 
institutions to the development of professional gladiatorial 
contests, properly staged in huge stadia, and correspond- 
ingly cheered by a sport-mad public which is only vouch- 
safed about one heavyweight prizefight in three years. The 
current spasm of mud-slinging, together with the implica- 
tions behind the new treaties, indicates that the time has 
come when the colleges must deal drastically with this 
mania, or else resign to special institutions like Johns Hop- 
kins the responsibility for providing an honest higher educa- 
tion. 


Are Men Still Hungry 
For War? 

HE QUESTION is suggested by dispatches from 

England. It is necessary, of course, to read these dis- 
patches with caution. In periods of excitement it is easy 
for a correspondent to play up any incidents which may 
be invested with the glamour of patriotic fervour, while it 
is hard for him to tell with equal interest of the things 
which are going on behind the scenes. It is clear that, in 
the present Chinese crisis, a considerable body of British 
opinion is against the military display involved in the send- 
ing of large bodies of troops to the far east. Statements 
by leaders like Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Lloyd George, 
together with accounts of the distribution among troops of 
leaflets condemning the use of force, show this opposition. 
But it is not possible entirely to discount the reports of a 
rush on the recruiting offices. The resignation of the com- 
mander of Canadian troops in order that he may have 4 
chance at fighting in China is, for instance, a concrete fact. 
The statement that the British war offices have been be- 
sieged with veteran officers, who have offered to reenlist at 
any rank if they may have a chance at active service, is 
made by correspondents whose reporting is generally re- 
liable. It looks as though men are already far enough away 
from 1918 to be eager to embrace another chance at pat- 
ticipating in an organized man-hunt, without regard for 
the issues involved. This reaction deserves more than pass- 
ing consideration. It has been proposed to deal with this 
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identical situation by securing individual signatures to 
pledges refusing to engage in war. This movement has 
attained larger proportions in Britain than in any other 
country; astonishing proportions. Yet it has not proved 
sufficient to hold up the old rush to arms at the prospect of 
fighting, even when all the government has to offer is a 
chance to die for an imperialistic policy that the govern- 
ment itself acknowledges outworn. The enlistment of in- 
dividuals against war is good. But it is not enough. The 
civilized order of society must be enlisted. It must be the 
state which is pledged to peace. Under the legal system 
embracing the nations, war itself must be outlawed. 


The Church Still Linking 
Hands with Despair 


= AN ECHO from a far-off past comes an appeal 
to the pastors of a city in the Chicago region. These 
clergymen are urged to unanimity in their support of a 
revival led by Billy Sunday. Evidently, some of them have 
been less than enthusiastic for the project. So now all the 
powers of ecclesiastical regularity are being exerted to 
whip them into line. A news item of this kind, appearing in 
the daily press, has at least this value—it answers the ques- 
tion as to what had become c. Billy. We confess to a 
personal liking for the baseball evangelist. We credit him 
with sincerity, warm-heartedness, and strength of character 
sufficient to lift him out of the class of most of the itinerant 
evangelists of the day. His disappearance from the front 
pages—or, for that matter, from the back pages as well— 
has taken some of the color out of the contemporary scene. 
It has, to be sure, been an inevitable disappearance. As 
Billy’s slang got older and older, as his sermons grew more 
and more familiar, as his audiences became increasingly 
adept in picking the precise point at which he would tear 
off his collar, dispense with his vest, or whip out of his 
pocket his American flag, the gradual retreat from what the 
vaudevillians would call “the big time” to the smaller cir- 
cuits became a necessity. Now to find the ministers of one 
of the smaller cities being exhorted to stand solidly behind 
one of his campaigns sounds like old times. It does not, 
alas, indicate that the leadership of the church has learned 
much. Calling in Billy was always a gesture of despair. 
It still is. It is a confession on the part of the church, 
facing needy men, that it has nothing wherewith to feed 
them. They ask for bread, and the church offers them a 
show. 


While the Lamp 
Holds Out 


EW YORK’S most prosperous tabloid, the News, says 

editorially that newspapers should be censored. It 
holds that they have passed the limit in dumping garbage 
on the community doorsteps, and that it is time the com- 
munity exercised police powers to restrain them. Such a 
declaration, from such a source, has naturally aroused an 
immediate response. Fifteen minutes after reading it Mr. 
Cecil DeMille gave out a statement calling for a stricter 
censorship to eliminate orgiastic scenes from the movies. 
Mr. Will Rogers followed immediately with a call for a 
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federal commission to control and, if possible, suppress the 
use of chewing gum. Less than an hour later Mr. Ralph 
Easley and Mr. Fred Marvin released a joint appeal for a 
board to end professional red-hunting. Hardly had this 
reached the public when another joint statement, prepared 
by the senators from New Jersey, appeared in the press. In 
this, Mr. Edge and Mr. Edwards bewailed the manner in 
which the time of congress has been wasted in attempts to 
put over wet propaganda, and called for an official investi- 
gation, to be followed by the appointment of a committee 
empowered to revise the rules of congress to do away with 
this nuisance. Later in the day an interview was released 
by Mr. Edward L. Doheny’s publicity department, in which 
Mr. Doheny said that the time is ripe for the employment 
of a governmental censorship to keep out of the newspapers 
calls for the employment of force in protecting American 
investors in foreign lands. Late night extras carried a 
vigorous denunciation of gun-toting by the Rev. J. Frank 
Norris. Mr. Norris demanded more rigorous laws for- 
bidding the purchase of firearms, and more vigorous prose- 
cution of all persons found with lethal weapons in their 
possession. 


The Bishop Faces His 
Executioners 


OT LITERALLY. But, while speaking in Boston 
1 the other night, Bishop Francis J. McConnell did 
consider what he might do under such circumstances. Sup- 
pose a good American ecclesiast of this year of grace should 
find himself about to be bisected at the neck. What would 
happen? This is what the bishop thought he would do: 


During the Boxer rebellion hundreds, yes, probably thou- 
sands, of Chinese Christians were martyred. There they 
knelt, with their heads on the blocks, and the knives trem- 
bling in the hands of the executioners. All they needed to 
do was to grunt out a Chinese word that meant ‘I recant’ 
and their lives would be saved. Now, what should I have 
done under these circumstances? And I speak not simply 
personally, but in a representative capacity, for I think the 
rest of you are very much like myself. With my head on 
a block, I think I should have said, ‘Hold on! I think I 
can make a statement that will be satisfactory to all sides!’ 


Zion’s Herald reported this in 6-point type. It deserves 24- 
point consideration. 


Congressional Leadership in 
Foreign Affairs 


CURIOUS CONDITION exists at the moment in 

regard to the conduct of the foreign relations of the 
United States. The nation is as fortunate in the con- 
gressional leadership being devoted to matters of this sort 
as it is unfortunate in the executive. The events of the 
past two or three weeks have disclosed, at the head of the 
committees on foreign relations of the senate and house of 
representatives, men of resource, understanding, courage, 
and a sense of justice. They have also disclosed, at the 
head of the department of state, one of the most bewildered, 
incompetent, and timid pettifoggers who ever occupied that 
place. The Christian Century has at times been accused of 
an over-fondness for Senator Borah, and so it will not 
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speak of his recent course in this place. No praise is, in 
fact, needed ; the record speaks for itself. In previous edi- 
torials we have attempted to express our estimate of the 
services of Secretary Kellogg. It would be a pity, however, 
if the work of Congressman Porter should be allowed to 
pass without notice. Mr. Porter heads the committee on 
foreign affairs of the house of representatives. On January 
4 he introduced a concurrent resolution “requesting the 
President to enter into negotiations with the republic of 
China for the purpose of placing the treaties relating to 
Chinese tariff autonomy, extraterritoriality, and other mat- 
ters, if any, in controversy between the republic of China 
and the United States of America upon an equal and re- 
ciprocal basis.” This means, in effect, that Mr. Porter called 
the executive to venture in China along the same lines that 
Great Britain is already venturing, and that Russia, Ger- 
many and some other countries have ventured long ago. 
This is constructive leadership in foreign affairs. It should 
have come from the department of state. Twenty-two days 
later that department, as was shown in Mr. Kellogg’s note, 
had almost caught up with Mr. Porter. It is good to find 
that, when our expected sources of leadership fail us, we 
are not left entirely without resource. 


A New Deal for China 


HE GAME IS UP in China. The tall words, the 
fine words, the unctuous words have ceased to rattle 


about in the corridors of the far east. The last pre- 
China is to have justice. And China 
China reads the words of Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain, of Mr. Kellogg, of Baron Shidehara, with interest. 
She does not, so the correspondents tell us, become excited. 
That surprises us. Sir Austen and Mr. Kellogg and Baron 
Shidehara have been saying what seem to us revolutionary 
things. But China is not moved. 
It was in 1903 that 
the powers first expressed their sympathy with China’s de- 
sire for a revision of her unequal treaties. China has reiter- 
ated that desire again and again since then; the powers have 
reiterated their sympathy as often. But nothing substan- 
tial has been done. As recently as six months ago, when 
Mr. Strawn and his associates shook the dust of Peking 
from their shoes, it was again solemnly asserted that, be- 
cause of circumstances over which the powers had no con- 
trol, nothing could be done. 
quick. 


tense is abandoned. 
knows why. 


They are revolutionary. 
She knows why they are revolutionary. 


Now something is to be done— 
It is to be something far-reaching, drastic. Foreign 
business interests in China are said to be stunned at the 
prospect. China is not stunned. She knows why all this 
has happened. This complete reversal, she knows, has come, 
after all these years of disappointment, because of one single 
fact. That fact is the nationalist army. 

China has learned to talk to the west with a gun. She 
has learned that a gun will make us listen and act. And that 
experience will affect all her future dealings with us. It 
will also affect all the future dealings of the rest of the 
orient and of the rest of those portions of the earth which 
the white powers have been exploiting. Make no mistake; 
whatever the outcome of the exceedingly grave situation in 
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China in 1927, this one lesson has been learned. Ching 
knows, all the tinted peoples know, that when you want jus- 
tice from the white man your method is to take a gun and 
demand it. Poor Gandhi! 

It is still almost beyond belief that the decisions of the 
international extraterritoriality and tariff revision confer. 
ences and the speech of Sir Austen Chamberlain at Birming. 
ham should have appeared within three months of each 
other. The conferences, it will be remembered, after in- 
dulging in the usual sympathy language, lost themselves in 
a maze of technicalities and came out nowhere. They in- 
sisted that, with internal conditions in China what they are, 
no other decision was possible. Sir Austen, giving popular 
interpretation at Birmingham to a note that is already in 
the hands of the Chinese, lists the points at issue between 
China and the powers, declares Britain’s readiness to accede 
to China’s demands on all these points, and then throws the 
whole argument as to China’s internal situation out of court 
by declaring that Great Britain is ready to do this single- 
handed and without waiting for any one government to win 
recognition as in control of all China. This is nothing more 
nor less than a revolution in far eastern affairs! It is giv- 
ing up everything for which Britain has warred for eighty 
years. It is abandoning the line of diplomatic defense 
which, three months ago, it had been claimed could never be 
abandoned. It is putting a new face on world history. All 
in one night’s brief speech! 

So memorable is this declaration by Britain’s foreign 
minister that some of its sentences require quotation. “The 
principal matters which the Chinese desire to see changed in 
the old treaty system,” said Sir Austen, “are, first, the ex- 
traterritorial position by which foreigners can only be tried 
in their own courts and by their own laws; second, the tariff 
provisions by which China cannot raise the duties on for- 
eign goods; third, the quasi-independent status of the con- 
cession areas. We are prepared for a change on all these 
points, for the present system is antiquated and unsuited to 
conditions today and no longer affords protection to our 
merchants.” Then, after enumerating in detail the sweep- 
ing changes proposed, Sir Austen continued, “In 1925 I 
said we would meet China half-way. You will see that in 
this program we go much morg than half-way, but I am 
certain that it is the right and wise course to take. I am 
thinking not of the conveniences of the moment, but of our 
relations with China in the next hundred years. These pro- 
posals can be put into force by unilateral action by the 
British government. For the moment there can be no new 
treaty, for a treaty can only be signed and ratified with a 
recognized government, and owing to the conditions pro- 
duced by the civil war we cannot at present recognize any 
government in China as the government of the whole 
country.” 

Besides words such as these, the declarations of Mr. Kel- 
logg and Baron Shidehara look pale. But that is due to the 
constitutional timidity of the governments which have made 
them. The unequivocal words of the British foreign min- 
ister are bound to draw the other powers, with lesser in- 
terests, after them. In the light of the British declaration, 
a complete revision of the status of foreign interests in 
China is at hand. New treaties, as Sir Austen says, may for 
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the moment be impessible. But it is not impossible to do 
something. And something will be done. Thanks, says 
China, in an audible aside, to the army of Canton. 

In adopting this new policy the British government has 
taken the one effective way of protecting British nationals 
and British interests in China. It is to be hoped that this 
intangible protection, evoked by generous dealing, has not 
been sought too late. After all, it is not only the nationalist 
army, but an aroused populace that Britain is trying to pla- 
cate. And China’s populace, slow to rouse, may prove 
equally slow to become quiet again. It would be a tragedy 
if this policy of conciliation were balked of its chance by the 
action of the British in throwing troops into China. We 
take that action to be a concession to tory pressure in Lon- 
don. Mr. Baldwin and Sir Austen Chamberlain have con- 
stantly to reckon with the price which they must pay for 
freedom from attack by their die-hard colleagues. We 
assume this force to be such an offering to the old line 
tories. Certainly it is more likely to cause trouble than to 
prevent it. For an expeditionary force, no matter how strict 
the orders given it, is always a provocation. The fool be- 
hind the gun is always in the offing. 

The need for such a force seems daily more questionable. 
China’s nationalists have now offered to throw a neutral 
zone about Shanghai, which should relieve the strain on 
that superemotional city. Such foreigners as have desired 
to leave their places of residence and proceed either to ports 
or to other countries seem to be doing so without disaster. 
There have been, at least, no reports of lives lost in these 
evacuations. And some of the evacuations, as from the mis- 
sion stations in West China, have involved many days of 
travel in small groups through hundreds of miles of sup- 
posedly hostile territory. Of course, there are fools on 
the Chinese side. With scores, perhaps hundreds, of for- 
eigners making for the ports, mob action may produce a 
tragedy any day. If such should come to pass, the attempt 
to push large bodies of troops into the interior will almost 
certainly lead to a general conflict, in which the whole pros- 
pect of an amicable settlement held out by Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain, Mr. Kellogg and Baron Shidehara will vanish. 
That is the risk which past delay now imposes. 

It is at this point that the interests of the missionary work- 
ers require attention. To the credit of the missionaries be 
it said that no one of them, so far as public report shows, 
has, up to this date, appealed for military or naval protec- 
tion. It is safe to assume that large numbers of the mis- 
sionaries wish that no gesture of protection had been made 
by any power. All of them must by this time realize that 
any wide use of force by a foreign power would wreck the 
outlook for Christianity in China for years to come. We 
cannot help regretting, however, the failure of the mission- 
ary societies to reject with positiveness the proposal to em- 
ploy force to protect their workers or property. Much 
might have been done in recent days to alleviate the 
wounded feelings of the Chinese by such an appeal to good- 
will. Now, if matters turn out for the best, and good re- 
lations are restored on the basis proposed by the British and 
other governments, there will be almost no record of any 
repudiation of force-tactics by the official Christian or- 
ganizations. And the special treaty status involved in the 
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“toleration clauses” will have likewise vanished without the 
mission boards being able to claim the virtue of having vol- 
untarily relinquished their privileged standing. 

In the meantime, we hail with joy this new policy an- 
nounced by Great Britain. We believe that it will eventually 
carry with it both Japan and the United States. We regard 
it as providential that there is now pending before congress 
the resolution of Congressman Porter, chairman of the 
house committee on foreign affairs, which requests the 
President to inaugurate efforts to secure the same ends Sir 
Austen Chamberlain says his government is now seeking. 
That resolution should be passed without delay. The very 
offer to make these wrongs right, going out as it does with- 
out quibbling as to who shall be the other party, will do 
more to produce a single, responsible government in China 
than any other single act which the outside states could 
take. But that is not the major point. The major point is 
that we have been enforcing treaties which we now admit 
are outworn and unjust, and that we will not longer incur 
the responsibility involved in sharing in this injustice. Be 
the situation within China what it may, so far as our unjust 
treaties are concerned let us say, as Great Britain has now 
said, We want no more of this. 

But let us never forget that it has taken the army of 
Canton to bring us to this awakening. 


Mr. Coolidge: Political Dry 


HE PROHIBITION SITUATION is serious. 
z While committees of one thousand hold comfortable 

banquets, while leaders of dry organizations gather 
in pleasant conferences, while temperance propaganda 
agencies turn out reams of reassuring publicity, public con- 
fidence in the worth and workableness of the dry law is 
being steadily undermined. National prohibition may be 
settled so far as the constitution and the statute books are 
concerned. It is increasingly un-settled in the minds of the 
people. It has become standard practice for the dry orators 
to claim that “prohibition has not been tested and found 
wanting, because it has never been tried.” But the public 
is swinging to a belief that prohibition never can be tried 
in any honest sense. The result is a loss of faith in the 
whole enterprise. 

This increasing restlessness in regard to prohibition owes 
its existence largely to the ineffectiveness with which the 
dry laws have been administered. Since the advent of the 
Volstead law drinking has decreased in the United States. 
Of course it has. But a lot of other things—bootlegging, 
the corruption of officials, spoils-system politics—have 
enormously increased. The public is becoming, rightly, more 
and more disturbed at the increase in this sort of thing. It 
reasons that these are the precise evils which prove that there 
is rottenness in the administration of the law. If this law 
means, in the long run, the destruction of the integrity of 
our public officers, then the law is doomed. 

There are certain parts of the country where there is an 
honest, effective enforcement of the dry law. But in such 
sections it would be more than a man’s political life 
was worth to connive at anything less than a genuine 
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enforcement policy. Elsewhere it is not so. Enforcement 
becomes, in these places, a plaything to be bargained with 
in a sordid market: What am I offered for strict enforce- 
ment? What am I offered for keeping my eyes shut? How 
far shall I go in enforcing the law? Who is to be on the 
exempt list? Inevitably, under such conditions, enforcement 
becomes casual, cynical, farcical. It is as the public grows 
wearily familiar with this sort of thing that it grows luke- 
warm toward prohibition. 

Nothing is gained by blaming local officers for conditions 
of this sort. Local officers are only an evidence of the senti- 
ments of the higher-up politicians. If too many millionaires 
develop among the local $50-a-week enforcement officials, a 
housecleaning will provide a valuable warning. But the 
local housecleaning is never more than temporary in its 
effects. Nor is much to be gained by inveighing against 
state officials. Certain state officers have undoubtedly 
hindered prohibition enforcement in their states. But even 
when the state officer is a genuine, positive dry, he is fre- 
quently unable to secure the genuine, positive enforcement 
that he desires. From somewhere still higher-up there 
operate influences that reduce the efforts of the best state 
officer to impotency, as Mr. Pinchot found when he tried 
to dry up Pennsylvania. 

There is just one place where the blame for the ineffec- 
tiveness of prohibition enforcement must finally be laid. 
Come at the situation from whatever angle you will, 
the trouble traces at last straight back to the white house. 
Dry leaders, public officers, journalists, persons “in the 
know” as to the prohibition situation, have been saying this 
in whispers for months. It is time to say it openly. If the 
attempt to enforce the dry laws is formal, flaccid and in- 
effective, there is one overwhelming reason for this fact. 
That reason is, simply, that the interest of the President of 
the United States in enforcement is formal, flaccid and in- 
effective. We do not have national prohibition in any true 
sense because Mr. Coolidge does not greatly care whether 
we have it or not. 

Mr. Coolidge inherited a bad prohibition situation. Dur- 
ing the last few months of Mr. Harding’s life there had 
been indications of an increasingly serious attitude on the 
part of the national executive toward the prohibition law. 
But this change in Mr. Harding never had time to register 
in the actual administration of the law. Mr. Coolidge ac- 
cordingly had dumped in his lap about as bad a mess, in 
this regard, as could have been concocted. Two elements 
in that mess were, in themselves, enough to show the extent 
to which the administration was interested in securing honest 
dry enforcement. The first of these was the placing of 
positions in the enforcement service on the list of political 
plums. The second was the placing of the enforcement serv- 
ice in a department directed by a man who has been widely 
credited with having been at one time the largest owner 
of distillery stock in the country. What reason has any- 
body ever had for believing that the administration meant 
business while these two facts remained facts? They re- 
main facts today! 

In common with the vast majority of Americans, The 
Christian Century believed that President Coolidge would 
sense the evils of this situation and act to secure a genuine 
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enforcement. We were encouraged to that belief when 
General Andrews, on taking office, announced that the 
President had promised to take the dry force out of the 
political spoils system. We did not demand that he get rid 
of Mr. Mellon, but we did know that he could, if he desired, 
compel his secretary of the treasury to be less than passive 
in this attitude. We believed that Mr. Coolidge would do 
this. We knew that his personal habits were beyond re. 
proach ; that he would be as dry a President as Rutherford 
B. Hayes. We believed that he would make the white 
house not only dry itself, but the center of the dry energy 
of the country. 

Mr. Coolidge has disappointed us. The promises made to 
General Andrews were thrown on the junk heap before the 
enforcement head had been in office a month. Places on the 
enforcement squads were given again to such political hacks 
as secured the proper machine backing. The part which 
Mr. Mellon continued to play Mr. Pinchot graphically told 
the last national convention of the anti-saloon league. Here 
and there, honest local officials, appalled by the situation, 
did their best to secure enforcement. When they did s0, 
Mr. Coolidge put no hindrances in their way. But when 
they did not do so, he built no fires under them. He became 
studiously indifferent to the whole matter. Except for an 
occasional stereotyped genuflection in the direction of gen- 
eral law enforcement, he became as unanimously neutral as 
it was possible for him to be. 

It was at this juncture that The Christian Century first 
appealed to the President. That appeal, as our readers will 
remember, was not for any drastic change in the machinery 
of enforcement, but for some word from the President 
that would show the country that his heart was committed 
to this cause and that would enhearten those who were 
standing for the law. Some burning word, some passionate 
avowal was called for, which should arrest the attention of 
every citizen and public official. The call to the President 
was simply a call for leadership, and as such it was echoed 
in many parts of the country. Journals with a genuine con- 
cern as to the situation reprinted it, and individuals gave it 
a wide circulation. 

The drys watched the President closely to see what would 
happen. Nothing happened. And, since that appeal, noth- 
ing has happened. Mr. Coolidge has gone right on, “icily 
regular, splendidly null.” Such words as he has occasionally 
devoted to the prohibition issue—for he has a lively ap- 
preciation of the value of keeping in right on this subject 
with the evangelical churches—have been cold, trite, point- 
less. And the politicians, whose success depends on their 
ability to read the signs of the times, have sized up the 
situation for what it is. “The President,” they have told each 
other, “doesn’t care whether the law is enforced or not. 
Well, I still have half a dozen deserving ex-bartenders who 
would appreciate places on a dry squad.” 

We chanced the other day, while reading a description 
of the President’s weekly conferences with newspaper cor- 
respondents, to light on this paragraph in the Editor and 
Publisher : 


The small pieces of paper which inspire the Spokesman’s 
momentous words bear questions which have been written by 
the industrious correspondents and handed in previously 
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through a secretary. These inquiries touch almost every cur- 
rent subject—what the President thinks about Mexico, Nica- 
ragua, China, Russia, additional cruisers, his son John’s con- 
duct at college, an editorial in the morning newspaper, a col- 
lege professor's statement, a swimming pool for the District 
of Columbia, where he is going to spend his vacation, what 
the great captain of industry called to see him about, whether 
he is going to dedicate a new flag-pole in a middle western 
city, and, as a testimonial to the fact that a true reporter 
never gives up hope—prohibition. 


In the cynicism of that last clause, the reporter who wrote 
this description of Mr. Coolidge’s relations, through the 
press, with the public expressed exactly the feeling that the 
politicians have. On prohibition, Mr. Coolidge does not 
propose to be smoked out. 

It is with reluctance that we have come to this conclu- 
sion. We wish some other conclusion were possible. But 
it is not possible. If Mr. Coolidge had ever intended to do 
anything positive to support the national prohibition law the 
time for him to have done it was at least two years ago. 
Now, except for such perfunctory gestures as thoughts of 
1928 may suggest, he can do nothing. The politicians, who 
can grow fat on the present dry situation, have his measure. 
They see him as he is: A man dry in his personal habits ; 
possibly dry in his personal beliefs; ready to stand as a 
dry in his political allegiance as long as he believes that 
to the advantage of his party; but a man who senses the 
dynamite hidden under this issue and means, therefore, to 
touch it just as little as possible, lest he be singed by an 
explosion. 

Mr. Coolidge is, in other words, the perfect political 
dry. He can be counted on, when the roll-call comes, so 
long as the party still believes the dry cause to be the cause 
with the most votes, to line up as a dry. But so far as any 
personal passion for this cause is concerned, so far as any 
intention of doing a single thing beyond what is nominated 
in the bond, so far as furnishing leadership and fighting 
blood—count him out. There is no hope for prohibition if 
its fate is left in the hands of the political drys. This 
issue has gone a long way past the point where any merely 
formal, negative, lifeless assent to the prohibition law will 
prove equal to the necessities of the case. Yet that is all that 
Mr. Coolidge offers those who believe in a dry nation. 

It is probably true that an out-and-out wet, of the Al 
Smith variety, would come nearer to shocking this country 
into a genuine concern for the dry laws than will the tepid, 
formal dryness of Mr. Coolidge. Smith would at least 
plunge a large part of the public into a mood of iron d&/ 
termination. Coolidge is doing what he can to make them 
believe that there is nothing to be concerned about. And 
every honest observer knows that there is plenty to be con- 
cerned about. Several weeks ago it was said in these 
columns that, unless they want to find themselves saddled 
with the incubus of the political dry, the dry forces must 
start now to make up their minds as to whom they will 
support in the elections of 1928. The first and most im- 
portant decision they must reach is as to the presidency. 
There will be determination and passion in the national 
enforcement of the prohibition law just to the extent that 
there is determination and passion in the President of the 
United States. The drys must make their choice in the 
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light of this fact. If they are content to have the law re- 
main a political football, if they are content with nominal 
interest in enforcement, then a political dry is acceptable. 
But if they are in earnest to see this national adventure 
succeed, then the presidency nust be placed in the hands 
of one who is with them heart and soul. 


The Observer 


Is the New Generation Better or 
Worse Than the Old? 


HAVE BEEN greatly interested in the discussion by 
| several headmasters of well-known boys’ schools on the 

general character and moral standards of the school 
boy of today as compared with the boy of two generations 
ago. The discussion arose out of an address by Dr. Mather 
Abbott, before the Rotary club of Trenton, N. J., on “The 
New Generation,” which was reported in the Nation, and 
called forth a considerable number of letters. An article by 
Principal Alfred E. Stearns, of Phillips-Andover academy, 
in Harpers magazine for November, 1926, on the liquor 
situation in our schools and colleges has also attracted much 
attention, some of it of a rather scornful tone, as for in- 
stance, an editorial in Life. Now, the first thing one notes 
in all these articles and letters is that these headmasters 
seem unanimous in their opinion that the boys of today have 
more idealism than had their fathers. This will surprise 
many because youth is coming in for so much criticism. 

Hardly a day goes by that one does not read in paper or 
magazine or hear from the pulpits condemnation of our 
youth and their actions. There is, no doubt, some ground 
for it. I recently spent Saturday night and Sunday in a 
hotel in a certain large city where two colleges had had a 
football match on Saturday afternoon. They were coedu- 
cational institutions and the girls came too. The orgy of 
drinking and licentiousness in the hotel through Saturday 
night and Sunday was so disgusting that many complaints 
were made to the proprietor. He was helpless and said the 
fault was in the college. The president should have been 
there that night. (I agreed with him there.) It would have 
been easy for me to have sat down and written to the papers 
a long letter about the degeneracy of our college youth, both 
boys and girls; but the letter would not have been fair for 
I knew enough about colleges to know that out of the hun- 
dreds of boys and girls from the two colleges concerned 
only thirty or forty were in the hotel, or, if there were 
more, only that number of boys and girls, or less, were 
drunk and running around to each others’ rooms. One 
would probably have found the severest condemnation of 
these degenerate students from the student body itself of 
the two colleges. 

This goes on all over the country and the whole decent 
student body has to suffer for it. Now Principals Stearns 
of Andover, Swetland of Peddie school, Gibson of the 
Gurney school, Thayer of St. Marks school, Olmstead of 
Pomfert school, Butler formerly of Morristown school, all 
men of highest standing in the educational world, having 
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long experience with boys from every part of the country, 
agree in saying that the average boy is, on the whole, more 
decent than the schoolboy of two generations ago. Indeed, 
they feel so strongly on this point that they perhaps exag- 
gerate a little. One headmaster, somewhere in New Eng- 
land, while believing in the present generation does not think 
they are necessarily five times as decent, truthful and manly 
as we were as boys, as some would think. He adds, how- 
ever, that they need more character and self-control then we 
needed because the temptations are five times as great. 

All of these writers are full of praise for the idealism of 
the modern youth. Thus Principal Stearns says: “I had 
in mind their idealism, which is seemingly so much higher 
than that of the older generation.” Principal Butler of 
Morristown says: “The boys are direct and straight-for- 
ward, and on the whole, clean and wholesome. My 
observation of boys over a period of twenty-nine years at 
Morristown encourages me very much as to their general 
dependability... I am entirely an optimist for the fu- 
ture.” Another headmaster who does not give his name 
says: “The long and short of it is that I regard the modern 
boy as rather better than the boy of my day, but I am 
greatly concerned for him because he needs to be many 
times better than we needed to be.” 

Both Principal Stearns and the headmaster just quoted 
are emphatic in their declaration that the school and college 
boys do not drink anywhere nearly to the extent their 
fathers did. Professor Irving Fisher, after a careful sur- 
vey of conditions at his own college, Yale, and in other 
colleges, has come to the same conclusion, but the head- 
masters do not attribute the falling off in the drinking habit 
to prohibition, as Professor Fisher does. Dr. Stearns thinks 
it is due to a certain idealism the fathers did not have, and 
a changed outlook on life. “Gentlemen do not drink.” 
These are not his words, but they seem to me to sum up 
pretty well the attitude Dr. Stearns attributes to the boys. 
Our anonymous friend has this to say: “Of course the 
boys in my day did not drink while they were at home, but 
when they went away to school and college they drank 
many times more than the boys today. I tremble to think 
of what would have happened to us if we had had the au- 
tomobile.” Not long ago I was talking with the headmaster 
of a great boys’ school and he said there were fewer and 
fewer cases of discipline for mean acts or illicit drinking. 
A month ago I spoke before a boys’ school in one of our 
cities and commented on the manly appearance of the boys 
and the headmaster remarked that they were a splendid lot 
and, while they knew much more about life than their fathers 
did at their age—thanks to the moving picture and the many 
magazines—they were, on the whole, more temperate and 
more wholesome in their minds. 

Dr. Abbott’s address, while emphatic in its insistence 
that the new generation is more idealistic and morally finer 
than was the old, does not go into a consideration of the 
forces working against this idealism, the difficulties and 
temptations the boys encounter, nor of the causes of failure 
on the part of those who do fail. The other writers do, 
especially Principal Stearns. The two factors working to 
destroy the idealism of youth mentioned by them are, first, 
materialism and the lack of religion in the homes from 
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whence the boys come. These schoolmasters give samples 
of letters from parents who want everything left out of the 
curriculum except the studies that bear directly upon mate. 
rial success. The boys come from homes where wealth, 
position and social standing rather than culture is the meas. 
ure of success. The life of the spirit, the fine idealism jp 
which a boy should grow up, is lacking in our prosperous 
homes. The boy sees that all his parents care for, outside 
of making money, are automobiles, parties, theatres, din- 
ners, cabarets, and trips to Florida. He unconsciously tends 
to measure life in the same terms. 

As one of these principals says: “This curious attitude 
of mind has spread through all classes, and has created an 
atmosphere in which the youth of today, still seeing its 
visions and still eager to realize them, finds scant encour- 
agement or help. Especially in the home this sinister at. 
mosphere works on the mind and heart of youth, similar to 
a numbing poison.” One wonders when he thinks of the 
home life out of which many boys go to school that they are 
as fine as they are. The schools have to spend the first few 
months, in many instances, in creating new ideals for the 
boy. Fortunately he does respond to it, and Dr. Stearns 
goes so far as to say it is rather significant and a bit tragic 
that high-minded boys today will tell you frankly that they 
dread far more the temptations which beset them in the 
vacation periods on their return to their homes than they do 
those, which used to be considered hard enough, in the swirl 
of school and college life. 

Attention should also be called to another fact, namely, 
that many boys who go off to school from the big cities have 
had little real home life. The new city life, with its flats, 
hotels and apartments, with the constant moving, has de 
stroyed the home or exerted a deadening influence upon it. 
There are no rooms for the young as in the big houses of 
the older days, when we all had our own room, with our 
own books, and privacy when we wanted it. The modern 
apartment is so crowded that the tendency becomes stronger 
and stronger to desert it at evening, both by parents and 
children. There is hardly anything more formative for a 
boy’s tastes, ideals and character than to grow up among 
books. But there are no books in apartments. There is no 
place to read them if they werg there. I have been inter- 
ested in noting how the modern school is trying to give the 
boy this opportunity. The other day I visited one of the 
great boys’ schools and found that the handsomest build- 
ing was the library and that the main room of the library 
was a great lounge, with fireplace and easy chairs—the 
whole idea being to give the boy the library in which to 
spend his evenings and browse in the books lining the room. 
Happy the boy who grew up in a library—but our modern 
parent does not buy books, he buys the “new model” car. 

The other thing which gives these principals alarm for 
the future is the decline of religion in so many homes. All 
of these school principals believe that boys are just as in- 
stinctively religious as they ever were and just as suscepti- 
ble to religious appeal, but they all agree that the absence 
of any religious interests, to say nothing of observances, in 
many homes is creating a very baffling and ominous situa- 
tion unless the schools themselves can meet it. It is not only 
that family worship has disappeared from so many homes, 
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but the fact that these homes have no religious life of any 
sort and no church connections. Again and again the heads 
of schools have remarked upon the slender knowledge boys 
had of the Bible and their unfamiliarity with the great, 
standard hymns. In the home they hear no discussion of 
religion or church activities. The result is that they come 
to forget all about the existence of church. I have had mas- 
ters tell me how surprised some boys were when they found 
they were expected to go to church. They did not know 
people went to church Sunday morning—they thought they 
went motoring or stayed in bed reading the Sunday papers. 
Not that they did not like it. They did, but it was new 
to them. The point I want to make here is that whatever 
lack of religious interest there is in some boy is generally 
due to the fact that he has come out of a home where there 
is no religious atmosphere. The fact that in so many 
schools there is a healthy religious atmosphere and that the 
boys respond so quickly to the religious atmosphere of the 
school is proof of their inherent religious nature. If you 
want proof of this get from Dr. Drury of St. Paul’s school, 
Concord, N. H., the account of the summer conference on 
choosing the ministry at which Bishop Brent and other 
church leaders presided, and note the remarkable response 
of the boys to real religious appeal. 
FREDERICK LYNCH. 


Cupid’s Successor 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 
Ne ON THE MORNING of the day that is sacred 


to Saint Valentine there came unto me a Sweet 

Young Thing whom I have known nearly all her 
Life, and she said, I have brought unto thee a Valentine. 
And it is one that I made for thee. And it is covered with 
Hearts and Cupids and it telleth thee that I love thee. 

And she delivered it with what she called a Special De- 
livery Stamp. 

And I said, Thou art most welcome. 

And she said, Cupid seemeth to me to be loafing on his 
job. 

And I said, At the very next election, I intend to run 
against him on the Opposition Ticket. 

And she said, What wilt thou do if thou art Elected? 

And I said, There shall be a Reform Administration, 
and I will establish a Publicity Bureau, and rewrite most of 
the World’s Great Literature. I will write the Play of 
Hamlet with Hamlet eliminated. 

And she said, In that event, I think the Hero will be 
the Grave-digger. 

And I said, The Hero will be Romeo. And he shall marry 
Ophelia. 

And she said, What will poor Juliet do? 

And I said, She will be better off. There will be no 
Daggers or Poison. She shall marry Hamlet and abide for 
a tint with him in Italy, which will be better for Hamlet’s 
health. 

And she said, How wilt thou punish Hamlet’s mother? 

And I said, I will not punish her but commend her. She 
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shall merely sit in as an Unofficial Adviser through the In- 
evitable One-Term Democratic Administration, all the time 
with an eye to her Son’s interest. At the end of four years, 
Hamlet shall return, the Favorite Son of the G. O. P., and 
he and Juliet will make a capable King and Queen, with 
Romeo and Ophelia as their next door neighbors, ready 
for a Foursome on the Links, and Romeo shall be Hamlet’s 
Secretary of State. 

And she said, That is an Highly Original method of Re- 
constructing History and Literature. 

And I said, It is all the more Original because I bor- 
rowed it. It shall serve as my Campaign Document. In- 
stead of Two Tragedies, with folk going Crazy and Seeing 
Things at night, and Manicuring each other with Daggers, 
there shall be Two Happy Couples, and Denmark shall be 
an Happy Kingdom, with Italy as a Pleasant Place to Visit 
when the Babies need to get out of doors, and it is cold in 
Denmark. Thus will I do the Whole World around. 

And ‘she said, And what wilt thou do for me? 

And I said, If I were a third as old as I am, and had 
never known Keturah, ask me not what I would do. But 
even now will I do something for thee. Come to me with 
a Fine Young Man, Honest, Capable, and with Two Hands 
not too soft either in the Palms or on the Knuckles, and 
I will Marry thee to him. And in anticipation of that Good 
Time, I will even now Salute the Bride. 


VERSE 


Sunrise 


OT that moment when the widening disk of Dawn 
4 Flings a filmy line of light across the lawn, 
But that instant when the sentinels of the Soul 
Glimpse, through clouds of creed and cant, its gleaming Goal. 
MAHLON LEONARD FISHER. 


On Golgotha 
The Mother 


Y boy! Poor piece of tortured, broken flesh, 
You who lay soft and warm and like a kiss 
Against my breast on that long trip to Egypt. 
We saved you then from Herod—and for this! 


The Friend 
I thought that he would save our Israel 
And make Jerusalem a second Rome. 
I planned to be—Oh, he dies! my friend, my brother! 
Come away, Mary. I will take you home. 


The Priest 
So ends the young fanatic. 
The other radicals will heed 
His fate and not so glibly scorn 
Our fathers’ ritual and creed. 


The Other Thief 
I go to keep the tryst in Paradise 
With that strange, patient man of suffering. 
I cannot meet him with a heart of hate. 
I too forgive. Accept the thief, O King. 
Euta JAMES, 





Frenzied Militarism 


By Frederick Lynch 


world order based on goodwill and peace instead of 

force and war are really making progress is that 
the militarists are making fools of themselves. For several 
years the various patriotic organizations, defense societies, 
security leagues, and some groups in the American legion 
have been growing fearful of the rapidly increasing senti- 
ment in the churches against war. Occasional criticisms of 
the churches have been heard, but they have generally been 
in the nature of warnings to deluded Christians: “Do you 
realize where these peace people who have got your ear are 
leading you with all their silly talk about world courts, 
leagues of nations, arbitration and the outlawry of war?” 
But while watching with some alarm the growing sentiment 
the militarists have never taken it very seriously. 
are really alarmed. 


O~« SIGN that those who are working for a new 


Now they 
They are really conscious at last that 
the sentiment against war as the chief occupation of nations 
and force as the basis of civilization is being displaced by 
the same Christian principles that pertain among individuals 
in their relationships. 


WHAT IF ——? 


In Europe there is a new will for peace and this frightens 
them. In America the churches have lately been passing 
resolutions against war and this frightens them even more. 
In pulpit, press and university a new group of prophets has 
arisen proclaiming a new order in which war has no part. 
All over the country voices are heard demanding that the 
nation have part in the great world movements toward 
unity of action and purpose. It has even gone so far that 


from many sources protests are being heard against the 
compulsory training of children to kill their brothers in 
Canada, Mexico or other countries further off. 
has been a real scare. 
civilization after all? 
people, should make war a crime? 
guns and battleships should be taken from us and we be 


The result 
What if we shouid lose war out of 
What if these fanatics, these church 
What if our darling 


subjected to tame parliaments and courts? What if these 
Christians, these believers in the sermon on the mount, 
should convince the people that the constructive principles 
of Jesus should displace our gospel of destruction? What 
if they are convincing the world that the mushy, Christian 
gospel of goodwill and brotherhood is a better weapon than 
bayonets, shells and poison gas? 

The danger has really dawned upon them and they are 
becoming frenzied. Last year they made fools of them- 
selves at Concord, Massachusetts, and broke up meetings 
where highly honored ministers and laymen were discussing 
the application of Christian principles to international rela- 
tionships. The other day they tried to prevent Mrs. Edwin 
D. Mead, who always presents a constructive plan for inter- 
national relations, from speaking in Georgia. There has 
been a sudden closing of certain colleges to any discussion 
of international affairs by anyone opposed to the old meth- 
ods. Members of the American legion have taken it upon 
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themselves to act as official censors of all peace meetings 
and so the opposition grows. 


“WHAT'S WHAT” 


But the choicest illustration of this rude awakening to 
danger and the state into which the war-makers have been 
thrown is the literature beginning to emanate from certain 
organizations of the warriors. If anyone can read this stuff 
without laughter his sense of humor is atrophied, and yet | 
suppose it is swallowed by simple, gullible people. On the 
whole, though, it makes for the peace workers because of its 
sheer ludicrousness and frenzy. Thus, according to the 
Industrial Defense association of Boston, an organization 
whose primary purpose seems to be to frighten the life ou 
of innocent Americans by warning them that there is a 
deep-laid, widespread, highly organized, secret plot by the 
bolshevists to overthrow the government of the United 
States, there is a bolshevist lurking in every bush. The 
movement is run from Russia. I quote a caption on the first 
page of their official organ, “What’s What.” “Russia di- 
rects scores of organizations and hundreds of publications 
in poisoning our political, social and religious life.” It isa 
“sinister program.” 

But my point is that everybody who is working for inter- 
national goodwill and every organization devoted to making 
a warless world is linked up with this communistic, anar- 
chistic, bolshevistic movement and is part and parcel of it. 
Not only are these organizations working against war, but 
“thousands of well-meaning people in this country, members 
of certain advanced organizations, ostensibly devoted to so- 
cial and political reforms, would be shocked to learn that 
they are being exploited in a widespread conspiracy to de- 
stroy the government of the United States and install the 
Russian nightmare in its place.” Then this association pub- 
lishes a list of these societies under the caption, “Com- 
munists, socialists, pacifists, I. W. W. and doubtful societies 
and organizations operating in.the United States.” Now 
let us see who some of the men working to subvert the 
United States government and install sovietism are. 


REDS—LIKE MR. TAFT! 


The list is long and includes about every organization of 
any kind I ever heard of in school or church. It really is 
disturbing to know that the following men are secretly plot- 
ting to overthrow the United States government and “install 
the Russian nightmare in its place.” Something should be 
done about it before it is too late. For instance, I note the 
Church Peace union in the list. The president of this dan- 
gerous organization is Dr. William P. Merrill, pastor of the 
Brick Presbyterian church, New York city. Its trustees are 
the Hon. William Howard Taft, chief justice of the su- 
preme court of the United States; the Rt. Rev. Charles H. 
Brent, Protestant Episcopal bishop of western New York; 
Archbishop John J. Glennon, Roman Catholic archbishop 
of St. Louis; President W. H. P. Faunce of Brown univer- 
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sity; Bishop Luther B. Wilson, Methodist Episcopal bishop 
resident in New York; Dr. Shailer Mathews, dean of the 
divinity school of Chicago university; Doctors Arthur J. 
Brown and Robert E. Speer of the Presbyterian board of 
foreign missions; Dr. John R. Mott of the Y. M. C. A.; 
Hon. Henry Morgenthau—and so on—a dangerous set of 
radicals, no doubt all of them supported by soviet gold! 

Next I note the Association for International Conciliation 
and here again one trembles as he discovers who have gone 
over to the bolshevists. President Nicholas Murray Butler 
of Columbia university is the president of this revolutionary 
group. Among the trustees I note the following radicals: 
the Hon. David Jayne Hill; the Hon. Robert Lansing ; the 
Hon. Elihu Root; Dr. Henry S. Pritchett; the Hon. James 
R. Sheffield; Mr. Dwight W. Morrow of the J. P. Morgan 
company and the Hon. John W. Davis, late candidate for 
the presidency of the United States. This whole group will 
bear watching, as they have powerful connections. 


ANOTHER NEST OF RADICALS 


Next we come to the World Alliance for international 
friendship through the churches. Here our suspicions are 
indeed aroused, for this is a world organization with mem- 
bers in Germany, France, Great Britain and even Italy, with 
the dangerous archbishop of Canterbury as its president. 
No one knows what secret machinations may be going on 
under cover of the name World Alliance. It may be an- 
other one of those international juntas similar to Henry 
Ford’s Jewish combination to rule the world. The directors 
of the American branch of the World Alliance, too, are 
fairly tainted with radicalism—Dr. Nehemiah Boynton; Dr. 
W. Russell Bowie of Grace church, New York; Col. Pat- 
rick H. Callahan, one of the most eminent laymen in the 
Roman Catholic communion; Mr. James H. Post, president 
of one of the great sugar companies; Mr. James M. Speers, 
president of James McCutcheon and company of New York; 
Bishop James Cannon, Jr., et cetera, et cetera. I see also, 
from a letterhead of the World Alliance, that it has a lay- 
men’s advisory board consisting of such men as John Willis 
Baer, Edwin M. Bulkley, Russell Colgate, Robert Fulton 
Cutting, Harry Harkness Flagler, Clarence H. Kelsey, Wil- 
liam M. Kingsley, George Foster Peabody, Henry W. Taft, 
Frank A. Vanderlip and about fifty more eminent bankers, 
merchants and jurists. I had always thought 6f them as an 
unusually safe crowd, but here they are listed with anar- 
chists, communists, pacifists and Quakers as dangerous citi- 
zens, secretly at work betraying their country. 

When one comes to the Foreign Policy association, whose 
avowed aim is “For a liberal and constructive American 
foreign policy,” one scents danger at the start—the case is 
different. Here are the real radicals, men who have been 
under fire from the patriots for believing the sermon on the 
mount. One suspects such men as Bishop Francis J. Mc- 
Connell, Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, Professor Manley O. Hud- 
son, William Allen White, and Bishop Brent as entertaining 
subversive tendencies, but what is one to say of Thomas J. 
Lamont, of the J. P. Morgan company; Professor Stephen 
P. Duggan, of the Institute of International Education; V. 
Everit Macy; Principal Robert R. Moton of Tuskeegee, 
and President Edwin A. Alderman of the University of 
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Virginia? I had never suspected any of these men of 
bolshevistic or subversive tendencies, but here they are! 


BOSTON PLOTTERS 


Let me note one other dangerous group before leaving 
this part of the subject. This group is from Boston and 
one trembles, as Boston has always been noted for its radical 
tendencies. What can one expect from a city that harbored 
Emerson, Theodore Parker, Channing, Longfellow, Holmes, 
Edward Everett Hale, William Lloyd Garrison, Charles 
Sumner and, in later years, President Eliot? One’s gravest 
suspicions are confirmed as he turns to the list of trustees 
of the World Peace foundation, listed in the bulletin of the 
Industrial Defense association. Evidently the same revolu- 
tionary spirit prevails, for here are such men as President 
A. Lawrence Lowell, of Harvard university; President 
W. H. P. Faunce, of Brown university; Professor Bliss 
Perry, of Harvard university; Dr. Joseph Swain, former 
president of the University of Indiana. (Note the fact 
that these men are college professors. Next to the churches 
our professional patriots look upon them as hotbeds of 
radicalism. ) 

The Military Order of the World War, with headquarters 
in New York city, has an equally violent case of frenzy. 
With them the churches are the culprits and they are leagued 
together in the federal council to further the nefarious 
plans of the communists. They evidently think of the fed- 
eral council as a voluntary association of churches and do 
not quite realize that it consists of the greater part of all 
the protestant churches of the country with its committees 
officially delegated by the various communions. The Na- 
tional Bulletin, the organ of the Military Order of the 
World War, is forever after the federal council and the 
churches would tremble if they realized what condemnation 
they were under! Furthermore, with their “pacifism” they 
are plunging the world into a world war to which 1914 will 
be but as a kindergarten game, and they are handing the 
nation over to the hands of the bolshevists and the spoiler. 
(With all these militaristic organizations all peace efforts 
of any kind are being both engineered and financed by the 
third internationale or by Moscow. ) 


CHURCHES MENACE RELIGION ! 


I will let the National Bulletin speak for itself. On page 
4 of the issue for April, 1926, is an article by George Gar- 
ner, one of the most valiant hunters of peacemakers whom 
we have, and this is what he has to say about the churches: 
“The choice which America must squarely face is Mars or 
Christ, says the commission on international justice and 
goodwill of the federal council of churches in suggesting 
‘America’s Choice’ as the subject for armistice week (in 
1925) discussion. This unpardonably and illogically false 
assertion is typical of the methods employed by non-Amer- 
ican pacifist organizations in their emotional appeals to the 
sincere pacifists. Every effective device should be used for 
making the strongest possible appeal to the minds and hearts 
of the people in behalf of world peace, says this pacifist or- 
ganization. The federal council, through this ultra-pacifist 
commission, ‘is accordingly preparing material for use in 
the churches on Armistice Sunday and during armistice 
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week,’ That is to say, scores, even hundreds, of churches, 
erected to the service of God and the cultivation and spread 
of Christianity, are to be debased and prostituted to the 
propaganda of a national pacifist element which encourages 
the world groups to openly and avowedly propose to destroy 
the Christian religion, as in Russia, where it is a crime to 
teach children of God. These pacifist organizations do not 
propose to assure world peace; they are working, directly 
and indirectly, for a world war in comparison with which 
the recent world war will, literally, seem a humane and 
childish game. Into this the United States inevitably must 
be drawn, and it may not find other nations as willing to 
fight for its undefeated existence as they were a few years 
ago.” 

The issue for December, 1926, gets after the federal 
council again, and in frequent issues we are warned against 
the activities of the churches. Brethren, it is time for 
prayer and fasting, but especially for revision of the new 
testament, for if I remember rightly the gospel has a strong 
peace element in it. 


AH-HA! CONGRESSMEN UNCOVERED! 


But this foolishness does not end here. Not only are the 
churches of the nation in league with the anarchists and 
bolshevists, but even the dignified and, we had always 
thought, conservative Inter-Parliamentary union. Of all 
organizations having anything to do with the peace move- 
ment this is the most closely related to the governments 


themselves. It is composed of members of the various 
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parliaments of the world, and numbers the most honorable 
and outstanding men of all nations in its membership, 
many of them having been in the cabinets of their country, 
When it met here year before last, the invitation was 
jointly extended by the President and congress and con- 
gress appropriated $50,000 for the meeting. The National 
Defense Bulletin devotes a page to its activities trying by 
innuendo to tie it up to the communists and socialists. Its 
chief sins are that it discusses such subjects as disarmament, 
world courts, the league of nations and the “criminality of 
aggressive wars.” (I suppose the Military Order of the 
World War would agree with some of our admirals that 
aggressive war is not criminal.) It is also interesting to 
note that the Industrial Defense association of Boston puts 
the Inter-Parliamentary union in the list of subversive, com- 
munistic societies. It will be putting the National Security 
league there next. 

I need not comment on all this nonsense. The enemies of 
the peace movement have reached the point of frenzy and 
frenzy is a sign of despair. But let not those who believe 
in a new world order, in brotherhood, in goodwill, in the 
unity of mankind and who cherish the belief that the na- 
tions will some day learn the community life as individuals 
have learned it, be so sure of the attainment of this Chris- 
tian hope that they rest on their oars. The enemy is making 
frantic attempts to thwart all efforts to rid the world of war 
and they have a powerful weapon in the cry “bolshevist,” 
which frightens an unsophisticated American as the cry 
“bear” frightens little children. 


The Radiant Tree 


By Marguerite Wilkinson 


ANY TREES grew in Palestine in the days of 
M Pilate, but one was honored above all others. That 
it might be glorified it was hewn down, stripped of 
branches, foliage, and the kindly covering of bark, and cut 
into rugged beams. Two of them were chosen to be built 
together into a cross, one reaching up and down like the love 
that is between God and man, and one reaching out on either 
side like our loves for each other. 

Many mighty men lived in Palestine in the reign of 
Herod, but One was the mightiest of them all because 
through love he knew how to lay down the life that none 
could take from him, and how to take it again. That he 
might be glorified in us he let men strip him of his gar- 
ments and flay his shoulders with the scourge and lead him 
out to die. His hands, gentler than the leaves of summer, 
and his feet, beautiful upon the mountains because they 
brought glad tidings, felt in their flesh and blood the nails 
that pierced the sap and fibre of the tree. Then the Man 
and the Cross were lifted up together on the highest hill 
known to our race. They were glorified together, having 
died that they might live. The Son of Man became the Savior. 
The Cross became the Radiant Tree. It shines forever with 


the luster of his love, for when the agony was over and 
men separated the dead body of the Lord of life from the 
body of the dead wood, he and the Cross became insepar- 
able in human feeling and thought, and the Tree began to 
grow again! 

Deep, deep-down went the new roots through earth, air, 
fire, and water, through minds and hearts and souls. Up 
toward the zenith grew the new branches, passing through 
diverse civilizations, hanging their fragrance above the 
pinnacles of time, bearing vari-colored fruits of wisdom 
and loveliness and virtue to feed our insatiable hungers. 
Both roots and branches have been quickened for us by the 
holy breath of the Father and the Son, and all who reach 
up to the heavenly fruit are fed. 

Nevertheless, though nearly a score of centuries have 
gone by since the Radiant Tree began to grow out of the 
death of Jesus, the gluttonous world, gorged with earthly 
bread and rich meats from the fleshpots of power, pride, 
and prosperity, is still unnourished by the holy food. Be- 
cause men and women with keen minds, quick imaginations, 
and much emotional energy are starving for lack of the veri- 
table inspiration, or trying to use external excesses of life 
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and much autostimulation of an undesirable kind as sub- 
stitutes for it, the intellectual atmosphere of this period is 
sour with the miasma of decadence. Because men and 
women with eager hearts, strong wills, and many other 
qualifications for the work of spiritual leadership are often 
misled by the fear of seeming “impractical” and “unsound” 
they fail to develop their highest intuitions, they fail to 
learn the savor of the spiritual fruit; ard sometimes, be- 
coming incredulous of the mysteries of which they are called 
stewards, have little to offer the famishing souls of their 
kind but the dry chips and sawdust of argument and specu- 
lation. And the great mass of mankind, too blind to see 
the luminous crown of the Radiant Tree, too deaf to hear 
God’s breath waving the fair branches, too lame to climb 
to the base of it and cling, too insensitive to feel the strong 
roots thrust down into the granite hardness of life—this 
great mass of mankind still treads a stony path, heedless and 
unknowing, awaiting the coming of Christians who are in- 
deed members of the one body, who have shared the cross 
and the resurrection and therefore have a spiritual ex- 
perience and knowledge to offer their fellows. 

Loud voices and clamorous convictions are valueless. The 
world cries out for leaders who know “the way,” who can 
reach the high branches of the Radiant Tree and pluck its 
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fruit for themselves and for their comrades, leaders of 
whom we may take knowledge that they have been with 
Jesus. The world needs lean, irresistible prophets, artists 
whose creative power is held in exquisite equilibrium and 
poured out bountifully like the gushing of a sweet foun- 
tain, and powerful saints whose fiery faith can move the 
mountains of our sluggish piety and enflame our dull con- 
formity with zeal. 

We look for beauty and find want; we look for wisdom 
and find dearth; we look for holiness and find famine. Our 
hearts ache because of our own blindness, deafness, lame- 
ness and dullness, and also because we realize the thwarted, 
distorted, and inexpressible longings of others. Yet if we 
could but take of the fruit of the Radiant Tree, we should 
be satisfied. As Susan Mitchell says, in “The Living 
Chalice,” 


Eyes of the soul, awake, awake and see 
Growing within the ruby radiant tree. 


Here is to be found the sublimation of all desires, the balm 
for all sorrows, the guerdon of all sacrifices, the crown of 
all martyrdoms. It is one of the peculiar glories of the 
religion of Jesus that it teaches the utilization of suffering 
and shows us how it can be turned into joy. 


Russia Has Conventions, Too 


By Karl Borders 


after being many times deferred to await the return 

of the president of the union from America, finally 
met in Leningrad during the first week of November. Hav- 
ing been reared in Disciple tradition, I innocently walked 
into the French church just off the Nevsky Prospect—a 
church which, like the Prospect, has changed its name and 
now bears the sign of the evangelicals—with the expecta- 
tion of finding nothing to bar my way except a crowd. I 
have lived in Russia long enough so that I should have 
known better than to venture any place without a “docu- 
ment.” But after a deal of conference behind the doors 
of the secretariat, and the hurrying of messengers to the 
presidium, I was finally separated from three roubles, for 
which I was given in return a white card properly signed 
and sealed which admitted me to the convention. 

Once inside I found that getting in was not even as 
simple as it had seemed. The verification committee re- 
ported 334 qualified voting members present, 117 holders 
of white cards admitted as guests, two undecided cases, a 
few protested ones, and the rejection of a number of appli- 
cations for seats where the documents were not considered 
adequate or proper. The final decision of the convention 
brought the total voting members up to 340, gathered from 
every part of the union of soviet republics from Archangel 
on the north to Leninikan in Armenia, and from Siberia 
to the borders of Poland. After the decision that holders 
of white cards should not be given the right of speech, and 
the election of the permanent presidium, the president, 


Tie ALL-RUSSIAN conference of the evangelicals, 


Ivan Stepanovitch Prokhanoff, elected without a dissenting 
vote to this post for the tenth consecutive time, took the 
meeting in charge. 


PRESIDENT PROKHANOFF 


Prokhanoff was educated as an electrical engineer, and 
as a young man spent some time in a Westinghouse plant 
in the United States. He early became interested in the 
evangelical movement which was started among the upper 
classes of Leningrad society by Lord Redstock, an English 
Plymouth Brother, more than forty years ago. For more 
than thirty years he has been president of the All-Russian 
union of evangelicals, which under his leadership has in- 
vaded every part of Russia and now claims more than a 
million adherents. Nothing was more striking about the 
whole meeting than the paternal sway of this six foot giant 
over the meeting. In most of his speeches there was the 
tone of the teacher to first-grade children, and his word 
carried tremendous weight. It was not until afterwards in 
private conversation that I caught rumblings of discontent 
from some who feel that he is obsessed with a mania for 
numbers and is forsaking the old paths of rigid rectitude 
for flattery of the powers that be. 

The members of the conference were an interesting lot. 
The workers’ press of the city characterized them as 
“kulaks,” literally “fists,” the general term of opprobrium 
applied to the petty capitalistic peasants. I think there were 
not over fifty beards in the house. Most of the men were 
in middle age. Many of them were unmistakably preachers, 
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devoting all their time to pastorates, or at least accustomed 
to public speaking and the adulation of audiences. There is 
a certain international and universal aura about preachers 
which distinguishes them from the rest of humankind. 
Many of the members were evidently farmers. Two of 
these I had seen before, heads of religious farming com- 
munities in the Tver government. There were a few white 
heads and tottering bodies of the old guard. 






































PRAISING GOD FOR THE SOVIETS 








The meeting was formally opened by the reading of the 
official sanction of the government for its convening. Prok- 
hanoff made a short speech reminding the convention that 
thanks should be given to God for many of the ideals of 
the soviet government, particularly their consideration for 
the poor and their insistence upon the rights of the workers 
to the goods of life. He pointed to the tremendous problems 
of the authorities, and ended by offering a resolution of 
thanks for the permission to hold the conference, which was 
unanimously adopted and ordered sent to Moscow. This 
was followed by a prayer of thanks for religious freedom, 
ending with an invocation of the blessing of God upon the 
soviet republic and its great purposes. I remembered, as he 
prayed, how Prokhanoff had been saved from exile to 
Siberia under the tsar by the happy occurrence of the first 
revolution, and could understand how after the recent 
favors shown the movement and himself he could be truly 
thankful, in spite of several months in prison during the 
first disorganized days of the October revolution. 

I was particularly anxious to hear Prokhanoff’s report 
on his work in America. I was sure I would learn some- 
thing interesting about ourselves. And I was not disap- 
pointed. He had spent more than a year traveling in every 
part of America, and had brought back a great many im- 
pressions, some of which he no doubt did not feel called 
upon to share with his audience. From the point of finances, 
his mission had been signally successful, resulting in the 
raising of about one hundred thousand dollars in cash and 
pledges. When he asked for special permission to make 
this journey to raise money, the authorities gave him their 
blessing and told him to bring back all the money from 
capitalistic America he could corral. As a result of the 
campaign, twenty-five thousand Bibles have already been 
printed on government presses in the new orthography, the 
first Russian edition of the Bible not published by the 
orthodox church. 















































































































































A RUSSIAN VIEW OF AMERICA 








The speaker was first of all impressed with the fact that 
the government is run by the “sectanti,” as Russians call 
the protestants, and that the principles of the country were 
founded on the Bible by religious seekers. He regaled the 
listeners with tales of tall buildings, automobiles and radio. 
The possibilities of spreading the gospel through the air 
to the listener in his bed on Sunday morning with a cup 
of coffee by his side, drew audible amusement from these 
puritans, who were reared in a church without pews and 
a two or three hour service, and have embraced a faith in 
whose worship three sermons heard from benches without 
backs is a sabbath feast. 
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Before he closed, Prokhanoff told us shocking things 
about the churches and the clergy. Most American preachers 
smoke, he said. Some of them told him that they did it to 
the glory of God. They go to football games. In some 
churches they even dance in the church building, and the 
minister preaches to his congregation and then dances with 
them. Much attention is given to all sorts of social work 
in the churches. This work seems to prosper in the Ameri- 
can churches, but it does not succeed among Russians in 
America. At this point only the fact that I held a white 
card instead of a green one restrained me from rising in 
meeting. It was plain that the speaker had got some of his 
information concerning some practices of the modern church 
in America from hearsay, and evidently from those who 
had themselves learned by the same means. But he had 
not found all American churches bad, nor has all piety de- 
parted from us, in spite of the fundamentalist-modernist 
struggle which he mentioned. He had found a league of 
prayer and many thoroughly religious men and women were 
to be discovered after sufficient searching. 

Then a period of questions. 

“Does Dr. Torrey smoke?” 


“No, I am glad to report that our dear Dr. Torrey does 
not smoke.” 


AMERICAN MISSIONARIES 


Certain questions revealed that there was a fear that 
America would take advantage of her financial aid to at- 
tempt to send missionaries to Russia. One of the meetings 
at which I was not present devoted much attention to this 
question. Prokhanoff was closely questioned concerning 
his acceptance of a vice-presidency of the Baptist World 
alliance. He assured the convention that in all his travels 
and work, he had in no way compromised the independence 
and libet.y of the evangelical movement. Parenthetically, 
it may be said that Prokhanoff would himself be the last 
one to make such a surrender. He prizes his own leadership 
too highly. As far as America is concerned, he told the 
convention that there is more likelihood that Russia may 
eventually send evangels of the true gospel to that country 
than the contrary. 

The speech, which occupied mest of the morning, ended 
with a prayer for the United States, which included grati- 
tude for her aid and pleas for her soul, particularly that 
Christians might quit dancing and smoking. 

The most serious and hotly debated question of the con- 
vention revolved about the problem of military service. 
The discussion was precipitated by the introduction of a 
resolution which proposed to recognize officially the validity 
of the government’s requirement of universal military train- 
ing. The sense of the resolution, stated differently, was that 
the union claimed no special exemption from such service 
for its members, but left it a matter for the individual 
conscience of each member. The resolution was first favor- 
ably acted upon by the plenum after three days considera- 
tion, and they now asked the approval of the convention. 
On the floor of the convention it consumed an entire day 
from ten in the morning until ten at night. Fifty-six five- 
minute speeches were offered supporting the resolution 
and seventeen against. 
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Both the tactics and the arguments of the debaters 
smacked peculiarly familiar, and added another reason for 
my continually growing conviction of the essential unity 
of mankind. The arguments varied all the way from the 
bold avowal of youth, “I care not what others may do, but 
as for me I will have nothing to do with the business of 
war,” to the counsel of age to have faith in the leaders of 
the plenum and follow them. Scripture was quoted freely 
on both sides with an air of finality and no sense of humor. 
The inevitable pleas were made for the unity of the brother- 
hood. One speaker told of how, after the decree exempting 
from service members of sects holding a dogma of pacifism, 
great numbers began to pour to the meetings and ask 
baptism, which he regarded as a shameful thing. There 
were those who espoused the action as a purely practical 
one of securing greater liberty for the preaching of the 
gospel by the compromise. Others saw in the army service a 
chance to spread the message among the soldiers. The 
leader of the Moscow delegation, who acts for the union 
in some of its dealings with the government, cited a 
brother of the suburbs of Moscow who would have nothing 
to do with war and militarism and branded as unchristian 
those who did, but who threatened to buy a gun to train 
against the orphan waifs who were suspected of stealing 
his cabbages. 

The good generalship of the leaders behind the conven- 
tion, which was ever present, was seen at the end of the 
debate, as the big guns were trained on the exhausted 
audience, and, one by one, members of the central com- 
mittee presented their arguments for the support of the 
resolution, 

Perhaps the clearest presentation of the case was put 
by the dean of the bible course of Leningrad, a former 
Mennonite school teacher. To him it was a simple dilemma 
between the evangelicals taking their place in society as 
other citizens, or withdrawing into separate colonies like 
the Mennonites or Dukhobors, and asking special privi- 
leges. As for himself, he was in favor of remaining identi- 
fied with the rest of society as far as the civil duties were 
concerned, 


PEACE-LOVING RUSSIA 


Prokhanoff closed the debate with six points which are 
all worth repeating. His text was, “There is a time for 
peace, and a time for war.” First, he pointed to the fact 
that soviet Russia is a peace-loving nation. She has a small 
army compared with her boundaries. She was the first 
of the European nations to demobilize on a large scale. 
Second, the adoption of the resolution offered a wider op- 
portunity for spreading the gospel. Third, the action, which 
at the time seemed hard, would appear wise and good to 
all after a few years. Fourth, practically considered, the 
resolution gained more than it lost. Fifth, he pleaded for a 
disposal of the matter in order that there might be time 
and peace for the more important questions of the gospel. 
Sixth, the question must be settled at that conference, be- 
cause many congregations had already been forced to take 
a stand and were awaiting the decisions of the convention. 

The balloting, usually done by counting the raised tickets 
of the voters, was in this serious case carried on by col- 
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lecting the cards of the voters. Two resolutions were offered 
for substitution at the last moment, and upon the insistence 
of the convention that they could not vote intelligently 
unless all the propositions were known, these were read. 
The first proposed that the convention take no action what- 
ever. The second was for a categorical refusal ef military 
service. There was no doubt as to the success of the original 
motion. The count showed 201 for, 51 against, and 76 not 
voting. The scouts from the government were highly 
pleased with the results and left in a good humor. The 
secretary, too, who had carried on negotiations with the 
soviet authorities, seemed highly relieved. 

There were few other matters of great importance before 
the conference, and all proceeded smoothly to a brotherly 
end with the usual convention photograph, communion 
service and final spiritual message from one of the saintly 
patriarchs of the movement. 

I caught in the conference a crusading cry which not 
only called for the conquest of Russia but included the 
Slavs of all the world, and rejoiced in the establishment 
of branches in America, and the discovery of the roots 
of the movement in the Slavic John Huss. I found a move- 
ment kept well in hand by its leaders, and I felt that in 
spite of its literalism, its dogmatism, and emotionalism, 
there was a tendency to move forward. It is a movement 
conscious of living in an awakening world. It will take 
patience and good sense, and much more compromise with 
ignorance and the terrific backwardness of the Russian 
village than most of us possess to lead it far. But Russia is 
still tuned to the tempo of the ox trot for the most part, 
and the leaders of this movement know how to project 
time in the medium of eternity. 

I believe there was sincerity in the gratitude for religious 
freedom in Russia. Still I could not but wonder how it 
felt to be deliberating with the consciousness of the presence 
of the bolsheviki gentlemen in the gallery. But after all 
there have always been observers in the gallery in Russia. 
And even some of us Americans who read the newspapers 
or attend certain kinds of meetings have heard of some- 
thing of the kind not so far from home. On the whole, I 
think there was quite as much free expression of the whole 
mind as can be heard in the usual convention. Most public 
speakers are conscious of other listeners besides Ged. 


Time 


IME is a golden drink within a cup 
Hallowed by God 
And called eternity ; 
The years are thirsty mouths 
That crave and sup F 
Despair and faith and mirth and misery. 


Is the drink endless? Or on some dread day 

Shall fair lips parch 

And wither, wanting wine? 

God filled the cup and only 

He can say, 

“Drink deep, O years, nor guess at my design!” 
Joun RicHarp MoreLanp. 





British Table Talk 


London, January 14, 1927. 
HE BISHOPS of the Anglican church are met together 
at this moment to consider once more the proposals to 
revise the prayer book. They hope to reach an agreement 
upon the changes which shall go forward from them for the 
consideration of the two convocations, York and Canterbury. 
These will meet in joint session on February 7. 
The Bishops The result of their deliberations will be sent back 
at Lambeth to the bishops who will meet from March 2 to 
5. Their reply will be considered by the convoca- 
tions on March 29. If their approval is obtained, the measure 
will be submitted to the assembly of the church of England on 
July 4. The assembly can accept or reject; it cannot amend. If 
it accepts, the measure is submitted to parliament, which again 
can accept or reject, but cannot amend. If parliament accepts, 
the measure then becomes law. And what will follow? There 
are tocsins already sounding. Some enthusiastic evangelicals 
resent so strongly the proposals to allow “reservation,” and to 
sanction prayers for the dead, that they threaten secession. On 
the other hand, if Anglo-catholics receive a ruling that services 
to which they attach a sacred meaning are definitely ruled out of 
their ministry, they will find their whole position compromised. 
They will have to ask the question whether or not they can 
remain within the church. There might be a secession of one 
kind or the other. Within the church of England there are 
many shades of doctrine; at the one end there are some who 
hold almost the entire cycle of catholic doctrine, at the other 
end there are some whose position is scarcely distinguishable 
from that of an officer in the Salvation army. So long as there 
was only an ancient settlement to which to appeal, there could 
be a very wide comprehensiveness in the church of England. If 
there should now be a new settlement, a serious conflict might 
arise between “catholic” and “evangelical.” This may be em- 
bittered by the fact that parliament has still the last word. It 
cannot amend, but it can reject. The catholic may say, “Why 
should I cease to practice reservation and the rites of worship 
which are associated with it, because parliament forbids me?” 
The protestant may say, “Why should the reformation princi- 
ples of the church of England be compromised because of the 
action of parliament?” 
. » . 
No Land-slides 
Likely 
It is dangerous to prophesy, but for my own part I do not 
expect that there will be any considerable revolt on either side. 
The measure will almost certainly be a compromise; and if the 
bench of bishops, who are representative of various schools of 
thought, can agree, I doubt whether there will be any repetition 
of 1662. If there were, there would be a curious difference—in 
1662 the seceders went out because of an act of uniformity; they 
pleaded for inclusiveness; if there is a secession in 1927 it will 
be because alternative usages are introduced. But once more, I 
doubt whether any such result will follow. And in any case 
there is no call for the tocsin to sound yet. The bishops are 
met in secret, and no one knows in detail what they will propose. 
Nonetheless, it is a solemn hour for the Anglican church, and 
its friends will not be in haste to condemn what its leaders de- 
cide. All talk of ultimatums should be discouraged. A conflict 
might bring some temporary gain to certain party interests; it 
would be an unmitigated evil in the religious life of England. 
* > 
China as the Missionaries 
See It 
If it is asked whether the missionaries from China who are 
now at home agree upon the Chinese situation in any particular, 
it must be answered that they are strongly in favor of the policy 
of forbearance and patience which is now being followed by the 
British government. In their interpretation of China they attach 
much more importance to the influence of Sun Yat-sen than of 
Lenin. To the modern Chinese of the southern goverment, Sun 
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Yat-sen is the founder of the republic. His will provides the 
slogan for the armies. His principles are the foundation of their 
political philosophy. After 1911 Sun lived for the hope that the 
republic would be firmly established. He had nine failures, upon 
which he wrote a book. The tenth attempt he was planning 
when he died. In the tenth he was determined to use military 
power in order to prepare the way. It is this tenth attempt 
which the armies of the south are now trying to carry out, and 
they will not be understood unless they are regarded as patriots 
with this resolve in their hearts, to complete the work begun by 
Sun in 1911. It is not denied that Russian propaganda has had 
much influence, especially upon the labor groups in Canton, but 
all the missionaries with whom I have spoken agree that too 
much may be made of soviet influence. Military aid from Rus- 
sia has undoubtedly been welcomed, but the far-sighted leaders 
of the southern nation are Chinese through and through, and 
recognize that, apart from anything else, soviet rule is not prac- 
ticable in a nation like China. 

. -« @ 
Fourteen or 
Fifteen? 

There has just been published a report of the consultative ed- 
ucation committee which, under the presidency of Sir Henry 
Hadow, vice-chancellor of Sheffield university, has been inves- 
tigating the problems of elementary education. The committee 
definitely report in favor of certain reforms in education for 
which experts have been pleading for some time. It is proposed 
that a break should be made at the age of eleven. Till that age 
the scholars in what are called in America the “public schools” 
will be regarded as in the primary department; from eleven on- 
wards their education will take a different character, which is 
called post-primary. The committee further recommend that 
the leaving age should be made fifteen instead of fourteen, as it 
is at present. These are among the changes, it is interesting to 
remember, which the report on education presented at Copec 
advocated most strongly. The secretary of the board of educa- 
tion, Lord Eustace Percy, hastened to declare that there was no 
intention on the part of the board to ask that the change in age 
should be made obligatory. It would be left to the different local 
education authorities, if they wished to do so, to prepare schemes 
for such a change. But the purpose of Lord Percy was to make 
it clear that the government would not support this most neces- 
sary enlargement of the range of education. It is the old story— 
we grudge money spent on education; unlike the Scots, we Eng- 
lish have never yet overcome our suspicion of popular education. 
Those who are reformers in this field, however, will not be con- 
tent to accept what the president has said, and they will take 
rather the position set forth by Mr. Whitehouse, one of our 
most daring pioneers in education. His words at an education 
council are worth quoting: “They would not see any great edu- 
cational advance unless they raised the school age. The attempt 
to turn out the great majority of the children of this country 
equipped for life at the age of fourteen was already deservedly 
doomed to failure. He regretted that so many leaders of opinion 
had hastened to express themselves as hostile to the proposal. 
The president would find, what everybody connected with prac- 
tical education had already found, that the raising of the school 
age was a necessity which brooked no delay.” 


EpwArpD SHILLITO. 
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BOOKS 


A Guelf of the Twentieth Century 


The Pope By Jean Carrére. Henry Holt & Co.. $3.50. 

HERE HAS BEEN a considerable change in the political 
TT complexion of Italy during the three years since Jean Car- 

rére’s THE Pore was first published in French. I read it at 
that time while on the steamer returning from a winter in Italy, 
and felt that this distinguished Catholic journalist had not only 
stated as cogently as possible the case of the vatican for the restora- 
tion of sovereignty over a limited area, but had advanced a proposal 
which had some chance of being accepted by the Fascisti govern- 
ment. There seems little enough prospect of it at the present mo- 
ment. 

That the city of Rome has, as Carrére asserts in his opening 
chapter, a certain unique quality in the impression which it 
makes upon the thoughtful visitor, is most true. It is historically 
the most interesting living city in the world. Whether or not 
it is an “eternal city” may be open to argument. Eternity is a 
long while and most of it has not happened yet. But Rome 
gives unquestionably an impression of centrality to a greater de- 
gree than any other capital. Is this because it is the seat of the 
popes? Perhaps so. No other institution in Europe is compar- 
able to the papacy in continuity of power and extent of influence. 
One does not have to believe that the power) of the popes is 
legitimate in order to understand that it is real and vast. 

Carrére’s book is essentially an historical justification of the 
temporal sovereignty of the popes, an account of their struggles 
for its maintenance, and a plea for its restoration. He begins 
with an extended study of the apostle Peter, with the special 
intent of defending the character of “the prince of the apostles” 
by a reinterpretation of the story of his denial of his Master. 
The explanation is novel, but not convincing. According to 
this ingenious reading of the record, Peter’s denial was “an 
heroic lie” told in order to gain access to the presence of Jesus 
at the hour of danger so that he might be of service to him. 
He had been told not to follow, “whither I go ye cannot go,” 
but he was more loyal than obedient. “What fearless and blame- 
less paladin, making his way into a fortress to set a prisoner 
free, would give way before the challenge of some sentry or ob- 
scure servant and abandon the attempt to penetrate further?” 
And his subsequent penitence showed not shame at his own 
perfidy, but his recognition of “the futility of his mistake and 
the vanity of his presumption.” One is reminded of the fantas- 
tic efforts to rehabilitate the reputation of Judas by explaining 
his betrayal as the act of a faith so superior to that of all the 
others that it led him to take extreme measures to force Jesus to 
manifest his power and set up his kingdom without further de- 
lay. 

A few pages of rhetoric bridge the gap between the humble 
fisherman and the monarchical popes—not even a mention of 
the “donation of Constantine” upon which the papacy for cen- 
turies rested its claim to dominion—then—presto!—Leo I, who 
was indeed “one of the most splendid men in all the history of 
the world.” But if not a “donation” by Constantine, the author 
conceives that “Constantine understood so well” that the sub- 
ordination of the papal to the imperial power “would have been 
the very negation of Peter’s mission, that he judged it well to 
withdraw from Rome and transfer the seat of empire elsewhere” 
—a motive which cannot be ascribed to Constantine with a shred 
of historical evidence. The struggle between Caesar and Peter 
continued through the middle ages. According to this neo-Guelf 
document, the interference of the emperors was always fraught 
with disaster to Italy, and the appeal to Caesar, whether de- 
fended by Dante, Petrarch, or the Italian politicians of the six- 
teenth century, was “not only a sin against the gospel” but also 
“treachery against the very spirit of the country.” After the 
division of the dominions of Charles V between his brother and 
his son, the Holy Roman empire ceased to be a serious rival of 


the papacy, and “Peter, gradually freed from those temporal 
struggles to which the unceasing ambition of Caesar had con- 
demned him, was to increase in strength from century to cen- 
tury.” It was scarcely so in fact. The papacy was miserably 
weak immediately before the French revolution, and was saved 
from bankruptcy only by capitalizing the general hatred of 
Napoleon and the fear of radical revolution. 

But the most interesting and valuable feature of the book is 
its exposition of a plan by which, without depriving the king- 
dom of Italy of the capital which no one can imagine that it will 
surrender, the pope may recover that status of independent 
sovereignty which it has been the author’s chief aim to show is 
absolutely essential to the free and effective functioning of the 
church. The vatican’s official organ, the “Osservatore Romano,” 
has made it clear that the church demands sovereignty; that 
sovereignty requires territory but not any particular amount of 
territory; that the church is not interested in territory as an 
end in itself or in ruling a civil population, and does not wish to 
humiliate the state or to diminish its power. Various utterances 
of the nationalistic and liberal press of Italy from 1921 to 1923 
expressed similar views. The proposal then is for the estab- 
lishment of a little papal state. How little? “A square centi- 
meter.” “The vatican gardens extended a little to give space to 
lodge the embassies and officials of the curia.” “The new prin- 
cipality might be extended northeast as far as the Villa Pam- 
phili, which it might absorb, and southwest as far as that melan- 
choly Pineta Sacchetti which may be seen from the top of the 
Janiculum, as one looks beyond St. Peter’s to a hill of consider- 
able height where, like a natural colonnade, a harmonious forest 
of pines rises against the sky.” (The pines, as I recall, mark the 
summit of Monte Mario, where the new Methodist college has 
given the vatican so much annoyance. This would be a con- 
venient way of disposing of that.) “Others dream of a rather 
wider kingdom, reaching to the sea by a strip of land, at the ex- 
tremity of which a new port might be constructed. This would 
permit the Holy See to have its window freely open to the 
world.” “Finally others. ... But let us stop.” Yes, it is best 
to stop at that point. Otherwise the little principality will be- 
come impressively large and the old struggle will begin again. 
To have any chance of getting it, it must be kept small. 

Three years ago, the government seemed not unfavorably dis- 
posed toward such a proposal. It is recognized by most Ital- 
ians that the “Roman question” is still a live issue. The increas- 
ingly friendly relations between the vatican and Chigi palace 
under the Mussolini regime afforded some prospect of conces- 
sions which would break the deadlock between church and state. 
At present the high moment of such probability seems to have 
passed. Carrére’s book has little or no value as history, but it 
still has some worth as prophecy. And as a thoroughly ex 
parte statement of the doctrine of temporal sovereignty from the 
Catholic side and the present state of Catholic hope for a terri- 
torial settlement which will give the pope the status of an inde- 
pendent sovereign and so qualify him for membership in the 
league of nations, it is of very great value. Jean Carrére was 
for many yeers the Rome correspondent of the Paris “Le 
Temps” and writes with a thorough knowledge of the local 
situation in Rome. ’ 

WINFRED Ernest GARRISON. 


Briefs 


R. LOUIS HOWLAND has been for years connected with 

the Indianapolis News—one of the great papers of the 
country—first as editorial writer and later as editor, and during 
these years he has contributed a series of weekly essays which 
may fairly be called religious. Many of them were frankly so. Mr. 
Howland is a layman who makes not the slightest apology for 
being devout or for talking about religion. It is well that he 
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does talk about it, for he talks well, with reverence and insight, 
and a fine literary flavor. A group of these papers, whose 
themes follow in a general way the calendar of the Christian 
year, are cellected in Case anp Comment (Bobbs Merrill, $2.50). 
I knew Mr. Howland as a member of the famous old Indian- 
apolis Literary club which recently celebrated its semi-centen- 
nial. It was only half as old then, but even then Mr. Howland’s 
papers were always regarded by that extraordinarily critical 
gathering as something worth coming out for even on a stormy 
night. It was at a meeting of this club, and after several some- 
what distinguished candidates for membership had been succes- 
sively black-balled, that Judge Fishback whispered to ex-Presi- 
dent Harrison, “General, it’s lucky we are already in. There 
isn’t a man in this club that could be elected tonight.” 


Cornelia Stratton Parker’s readers liked “Ports and Happy 
Places” so well that she has given them More Ports, More Happy 
Praces (Boni & Liveright, $3.50). These are desultory and en- 
tertaining sketches of the vacation trips of a mother and her 


CORRES P 
Psychology and Theology 


Eprror Tue Cristian CENTURY: 

SIR: President Niebuhr, in his article in your issue of January 
13, seems to say that Christian theology is now in position to 
rehabilitate itself by making a direct, empirical re-study of its 
field. This is good news, if it is true. The dependence of 
theology—as though religion were not a first-hand experience 
of reality—has long seemed to me to be a weakness. I went so 
far in 1916 as to spoof those who look upon psychology of re- 
ligion as a legislator for religion and theology (see my “Psychol- 
ogy of Religion,” last paragraph of preface). But the precise 
meaning of President Niebuhr’s declaration of independence 
remains to be shown. It is fair to infer from his article that 
he has up his sleeve some theology of this new, psychology- 
spurning variety. Let him give us a specimen of it! Even one 
section recording his fresh “observation and intense study of 
its object [the object of theology] as it is revealed in history 
and in the ethical and spiritual life” probably would suffice. I 
predict that in any such section as he chooses to publish he will 
assume the rdle of psychologist of religion. 

It is my opinion that the weakness of theology is due in only 
a minor degree to its psychological softness. The major cause 
is to be sought in the weakness of religion. How can there be 
a strong theology of a compromising religion? Can President 
Niebuhr assert that our Christianity is performing its proper 
functions in relation to the conditions created by the industrial 
revolution? Does he not see that theology has become apologetic 
and subjectivistic because our religion is failing to be objectively 
aggressive? And does he think that any Christian theology can 
be strongly objective unless it undertakes the reconstruction 
of Christianity? A theology that so conceives itself will estab- 
lish some new and interesting relations with psychology. 

New York City. Georce A. Coe. 


Was It Propaganda? 


Epitor Tue CuristTiAn CENTURY: 

SIR: In your issue of January 6 you reviewed the book, 
“Great Canadian Preaching.” It looks as though the reviewer 
was so perfect at his job that he did not have to trouble reading 
the sermons in order to decide on their merit. Some of them are 
great sermons, as he suggests, but to give general approval and 
to speak of them as representative will be to many Canadians to 
consider your reviews a joke. To fail utterly to see that the 
book itself from first to last is just a piece of Union propaganda, 
issued by a Unionist preacher who in a sly fashion inveigled a 
few distinguished preachers of other denominations to contribute 
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two sons during five years abroad. There is much variety. They 
climb Alps, but they also visit the clinics of the psycho-analysts 
at Vienna. They frivol in Paris and tramp in the Black Forest, 
but they also go to Chartres and Mont St. Michel with Henry 
Adams under their arms or (since the book is rather a knap- 
sackful) fresh in their memories. And they find a good many 
things more interesting than climate. 


Once there was an institution knows as religious book week. 
The idea was good but the period was too short. Now it is 
“religious book season,” and the season is Lent; or say March 
and April this year. It is a season in which both preachers and 
people may well consider whether they are getting their share 
of the rich resources which are available in the best religious 
books both new and old. Mr. Charles Francis Potter, who was 
trained for the ministry and has been executive secretary of An- 
tioch college, has recently become the head of a bureau, organ- 
ized by the national association of book publishers, for the pro- 
motion of the reading of more and better books. W. E.G 


ONDENCE 


sermons; but out of the eighteen sermons contained in the book 
twelve are by United church ministers, i. e., two-thirds of the 
great Canadian preaching is done by the United church preachers 
while one-third is generously allotted to all other denominations, 
viz., Roman Catholic, Anglican, Baptist, Unitarian, Presbyterian, 
etc., etc. How generous! Then, too, sir, please notice there is 
not a single representative of the great Presbyterian church to 
be found among the great preachers. And that in spite of the 
fact that many who remained Presbyterian were, before the 
union, conceded to be in the first rank as preachers—such men 
as Principal Thomas Eakin of Knox college, Rev. Stuart E. 
Conar, St. Andrew’s church, Toronto, Dr. George H. Donald, 
Montreal, Rev. John Stephen of Kingston and scores of others. 
But they find no place in great Canadian preaching. Why? 
Then, in conclusion, may I draw the attention of your reviewer 
to the fact that every sermon by United ministers deals with 
some phase of the Union question. I would humbly suggest, 
sir, that before handing out any more reviews of sermons the 
reviewer look a little more carefully into the subject. 
Belleville, Ontario. R. G. Stewart, 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church. 


Shall Morons Determine the Meaning 
of Marriage? 


Eprtor THe Curistian CENTuRY: 

SIR: Shall morons determine the meaning of marriage? Ac- 
cording to Judge Ben B. Lindsey of Denver they shall. The 
large number of youths that come to his court and to his counsel 
chamber are of the moronic type—children in mind, whether or 
not they have arrived at physical adulthood. And, what is a 
more serious matter, many of them are of a type that is path- 
ological, who under examination would show striking abnormal 
tendencies. Evidently the reaction which this Denver judge has 
developed from this contact with many morons of that western 
city amounts to an obsession—that they are right and society 
with its sane and wholesome standards and meaning for mar- 
riage is wrong. Such deduction would seem to appear from 
recent magazine articles from his pen, particularly from the 
article in which he pleads for an out-and-out trial marriage 
system. 

Now to say that morons shall have determining voice in mar- 
riage, or in any other vast human question, would be as foolish 
as to say that any such determinations should emanate from 
the psychopathic ward of a hospital. It would be the same as 
putting society under the rule of mental defectives. The pathetic 
and tragic spectacle presented in the case of Judge Lindsey is 
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that of a man whose contact with morons both of the moral and 
mental type has sheered him into the complex of taking their 
abnormal viewpoint as valid for the world at large. For the 
social welfare outcome of his experience it had been better if his 
jurisdiction had been alternated through the years to bring 
counter-balancing viewpoints. 

Today as always the demand abides that moral standards 
shall not be fixed by defectives and by children, and that if 
changes come in marriage laws they shall come from “wisdom 
drawn from old and counsel sane” and not from the juvenile 
defectives of the Denver courts. 


Logansport, Indiana. Manrrep C. WricHr. 


A Correction 


Eprror THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: In your issue of January 13 you state that the Botany 
mills “promise preference to union members in reinstatement.” 
I should esteem it a personal favor if you would be good enough 
to tell me the source of the information for this statement. 

New York city. T. Yeoman WILLIAMS. 


[The statement is in error. Investigation shows that the ex- 
change of letters between the Botany mills and the president of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, on the basis of which the 
strike was settled, contains no reference to preferential treat- 
ment. As a matter of fact, however, the union, as recognized, 
is now being used as a recruiting agency by the mills, and there 
was a definite statement promising no discrimination against 
union members. In the course of time, if the union keeps its 
own strength, this is bound to mean that these mills will become 
fairly well unionized—Tue Enprrors.] 


Pagan Feasts 


Epitor Tue Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: Why all this furore about the remarks which George 
Bernard Shaw has made about Christmas as it is observed? 
What grown-up thinking person in all the world has not made 
that same observation, that “Christmas is a nuisance”? Who can 
go through the hectic season and not agree that it was very 
largely “a pagan feast”? What have we heard of its real 
meaning as compared with what we have heard about goods 
for sale? How many children have been thinking of the meaning 
of Christmas, or have heard anything about it, with fake Santa 
Clauses on every corner, ballyhooing for some store or charity, 
with parents and nurses bringing out all their musty fictions 
about that hoary old gift-giver with his system of rewards 
and punishments? Everything from a penny whistle to the city 
hall has been advertised as just the thing: for a gift to some 
one to help him properly to appreciate the birth of Christ. 

Of all the abject asininities of which our pseudo-Christendom 
has been guilty, none is so pathetic as the wholesale betrayal of 
our children at a time when their faith in us is absolute. A 
child is ready to hear of the goodness of God, and we offer him 
this miserable substitute! All the fine sentiment which has been 
woven about a silly fable might have been expended in teaching 
the beautiful, joyous truth about it. And children love truth. 

The Santa Claus story is not even a clever one. It is so thin 
and sleazy that if a child past four does not have misgivings 
about it you had better have a misgiving about the child, for its 
little cerebrum is not functioning normally. It is quite probable 
that parents are as much deceived as are the children, for how 
do we know that the child who seems so mystified is’ not just 
playing the’ game himself? Who, indeed, knows that the very 
infant in the cradle does not have his hilarious moments at the 
absurdities of his elders? 

Parents may ask, “How are we to retreat from this false 
position?” It is to be corrected as simply and honestly as we 
correct any other mistake, by a frank acknowledgement of error, 
and a change of tactics. Any normal child will gain respect 
for the parent who says: “I have’ been telling you this story 
about Santa Claus because I heard it myself when I was a child, 
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and we thought it was fun, but I find that I have been robbing 
the real giver of all the credit all this time, and that is not 
fair, is it?” No child, if it is put up to him squarely, will think 
it is fun to practice dishonesty and injustice to a loving father 
whose good pleasure it is to give good gifts. When he learns 
that God expresses his love to him through the love of his 
parents and friends, he will be imbued with the ambition to share 
in such giving himself, and Christmas will take on for him new 
meaning and charm. It is black injustice to children to think 
that “it will take all the fun out of Christmas” to learn that all 
good comes from one source. 


Rusk, Tex. Wittson Barrett. 


A Japanese Omen 


Eprtor THe CuRisTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: You may already have heard that the new era in Japan 
opened by the accession of the prince regent to the throne is 
called shows, meaning “enlightened peace.” May we not take 
this as a good omen for the coming reign, or at least use it to 
express our hopes for the future? 

I read with very great interest the account of “The New 
Peace Crusade” in your issue of Nov. 25, and am in most hearty 
sympathy with the program there outlined, but one question 
occurs to me to which I wish I might have your answer. The 
program includes the erection of an “Institution of Justice” 
which “should have the power to issue a summons to any nation 
to appear and answer the complaint of another nation.” This 
certainly seems to be essential to the abolition of war, for dis- 
putes can hardly fail to arise from time to time between nations 
and there must be some way of settling them, but suppose a 
nation refuses to “appear and answer,” what will happen then? 
Can it be made sure by any international treaty that every nation 
will in all time to come be willing to appear before the court in 
answer to any complaint of any nation? Is it likely, for instance, 
that the United States will ever agree to refer to any court the 
question of the regulation of immigration? And if not, where 
will be any assurance of peace? 


KySto, Japan. D. W. Learnep. 


Happy Thought 


Eprtor Tue CurisTiAN CENTURY: 
SIR: Zarathustra was okeh. 
Men’s rule meant war, 
Women’s rule means peace. 
What will children’s rule mean? 


Oakdale, Calif. 


E. K. Janes. 


The Movies’ Falsification of Life 


Eprtor Tue CuristiAn Century: 

SIR: Mr. Shillito writing from London, December 23, says, 
“Serious attention is being paid to the influence of films upon 
the minds of nations” and further, “If I had only the evidence 
of the films, I should imagine America were a land of millionaires 
with a number of crooks to add excitement to the story.” The 
world is getting a false picture not only of American life but of 
life itself in the stories that are acted out for the silver screen. 
Moralists have constantly condemned the moving pictures, but 
the real evil lies deeper than the picturing of immorality: every 
moving picture appeals to the religious instincts of the human 
race and gives a materialistic interpretation of a spiritual prob- 
lem. The deep-rooted religious instinct is that which the apostle 
Paul wrote of to the Galatians: “Be not deceived; God is not 
mocked: whatsoever a man soweth that shall he reap.” Every- 
one believes this although life refutes it, or appears to refute it. 
The materialistic heaven and hell of our fathers was the last 
word in the argument that the good did not receive their reward 
on earth, and the evil escaped just punishment. Our fathers 
suffered the realities of life waiting for the golden streets for 
the elect and the brimstone and fire for the damned. 
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It is this materialistic theology which the moving pictures 
present to the world. The audience, especially the children, 
will swallow and delight in the violations of civilization in the 
hand-to-hand fighting; it will stand for any amount of lurid 
scenes just as long as the villain is finally overcome by the hero 
and the poor good little heroine is rewarded with a palatial 
home. That is the ending of most pictures. People are satu- 
rating the mind with this false, materialistic interpretation of a 
strong religious conviction that St. Paul is right. He és right. 
Our fathers looked to eternity to settle matters right. We too 
look to eternity, but not to a materialistic eternity. We look 
to a spiritual eternity which is at hand. We say, “Be not de- 
ceived; God is not mocked.” Goodness is rewarded. Evil does 
reap unescapable punishment. But poverty and riches, pain 
and well-being, happiness and misfortune must be left out. They 
are neither the reward nor punishment of God. Goodness is a 
spiritual value which God rewards in spiritual terms. Likewise, 
the effect of evil is on character. 

It is this that the moving pictures falsify. The facts of life 
are against the moving pictures, but the moving picture mind 
cringes at life and becomes disillusioned or cynical about the 
goodness and justice of God when forced to face facts. Will 
the day come when the works of such writers as Hugh Walpole 
will be seen on the screen? Would the world run away or flock 
to “Fortitude”? What would Hollywood do with the remark 
of Frosted Moses, “’Tisn’t life that matters, ’tis the courage you 
bring to it’? 


Methuen, Mass. E. W. A. JENKINSON. 


The Altar 


Epitor THe CuristiaAn CENTURY: 

SIR: I have been in elaborate Episcopal and Catholic churches 
and not been so profoundly impressed with the spirit of wor- 
ship, as I have been in some little meeting house where the people 
were truly devout. I thmk the altar is a matter of taste and 
preference, but I am very sincerely convinced that what a lot 
of fussy people regard as a worshipful environment is merely 
due to a faddish viewpoint, and I am fond of a “churchly” 
church, too. 


Los Angeles, Cal. F. C. Rem. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for February 20. Lesson text: Matt. 5:13-16; Acts 2:42-47. 


The Church Serving 


HAT is a convincing picture of a good church given us in 

the second chapter of Acts. It is worth studying. “They 
continued steadfastly in the apostles’ teaching.” It would be a 
mistake to give this a doctrinal turn and to insist that certain 
forms and ceremonies were uppermost in their minds. The 
apostles’ teaching was, for the greater part, ethical. The re- 
ports which have survived show how deeply Paul, Peter, John 
and the rest were interested in the behavior of Christians. It 
was a “way” of life which they taught; a spiritual way, a serv- 
iceable way, a loving way, a moral way. When we are told, 
therefore, that these new converts continued steadfastly in this 
teaching, it means that they lived up to the ethical and social 
precepts and principles set forth by those flaming evangels, the 
apostles. This is the right basis, for unless these early disciples 
had been moral and religious, none of the other good things 
would have come to pass. They continued steadfastly in the 
fellowship; their social life was warm and vital. We know how 
they kept the love feasts. The early communion services were 
undoubtedly meals served in the homes of the members. The 
fellowship was important. Just to get together and stay together 
is a Christian thing. Paul was a good companion; he was a 
“clubable” man; it was a pleasure to dine with him; his con- 
versation was stimulating; he had traveled; he had experiences 
to relate; he had met great people; he had a glowing soul; it was 
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something to be a fellow-guest when Paul was present. Peter 
was a good fellow to have around. His big heart and his 

grip, together with that brave look from his friendly eye, were 
good. People liked to gather around Peter. He gave you 4 
thrill; he had enthusiasm; he would go the limit for any cause 
that appealed to him; he would loan you his last shekel. Com. 
panionable men these early Christians were, and they developed 
the spirit of fellowship. Always in the early church, even down 
in the catacombs, the Christians liked to be together; they were 
fond of each other and happy in the companionship of one 
another. The “breaking of bread” was a part of this fellow. 
ship. In the bread and the wine they remembered Jesus, the 
Master. It was purely a memorial feast, so joyous and natural 
that sometimes men went too far, and gluttony and drunkep- 
ness resulted. A modern communion service does not much 
resemble the old-time love-feast of apostolic days. Too often 
we have only the dead formality, without the happy spirit and 
the sense of companionship with Christ and with one another. 

They also continued steadfastly in one other thing—in the 
prayers. Prayer in those days had a vividness, a reality, that too 
often it lacks now. Those early men and women of the Christian 
faith were people of prayer. They knelt right down, boldly 
and unashamed, and asked for what they needed. They thanked 
God for spiritual values. They prayed for reapers to be sent out 
into the fields; then they went themselves. The fires never died 
on their altars; devotion never cooled in their hearts. No man 
ever sinned or got far from God as long as he prayed regularly 
and earnestly. It is when you get too prosperous, or too smart, 
or too selfish to pray that sins come trooping in. “It was the 
day after I stopped praying at night that the trouble began,” 
said a young man to me recently. He had been caught in a 
wrong. He described a very real situation. 

Certain inevitable things followed the practices of the early 
Christians and they will follow today. Fear or reverence came 
upon the people who watched and who knew them. Reverence 
came upon the souls of the Christians themselves and the con- 
tagion of it spread to the streets. “Wonders and signs” began 
to appear. Last night I sat in a quiet meeting of ten men 
They were reverent men, deeply in earnest. A man’s voice 
trembled as he made a pledge; the others knew how deeply he 
was sacrificing for the Master’s work. Man after man spoke 
quietly and made his generous pledge. It was an upper room 
experience. The total was amazing. Wonders still happen when 
men pray and love Christ. 

The next step in our lesson story is interesting; they became 
communists (careful—that was not Russia)—they sold their 
possessions and pooled their holdings. True, it didn’t work 
long; somebody was lazy and probably somebody cheated and 
the beautiful experiment failed. It is a pathetic comment upon 
human nature. And finally, many people joined the church every 
day. That result was as sure as that day follows night. Let 
people pray, love, serve, be moral like those early Christians 
and you cannot stop the stream of new members coming in. 
Even persecution could not stop it. We cannot return to apos- 
tolic days—we do not wish to—but we can re-incarnate that 
apostolic spirit, and just as we do that will the modern church 
prosper and become irresistible. 


Joun R. Ewers. 
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NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


4 DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


Friends Give New Emphasis 
To Evangelism 

So notable and successful has been the 
welfare work of the society of Friends 
that it is interesting to note the increased 
emphasis which they are laying upon the 
work of evangelism. They wish to make 
it clear that religion cannot be identified 
with relief work. The American Friend 
says editorially, in a special evangelistic 
number: “Properly all our work is evan- 
gelistic. When it ceases to be that, when 
it loses the motif of good news to be told 
to others, it is barren and profitless. There 
is a more limited use of the term, how- 
ever, which expresses more directly the 
concern and effort to bring to individual 
souls an experience of a personal Savior. 
This is primary. . . If Quakerism is to 
give its true interpretation of Christian 
truth in this day, it must likewise put 
first things first. No amount of welfare 
activities, however commendable, can take 
the place of a fervent and an abiding con- 
cern for bringing to men the personal 
experience of Christ in the life. The com- 
plement to this truth is, that if the initial, 
personal experience is true and deep, it 
will express itself, as in the case of George 
Fox, in an eager, devoted concern for 
making better the world about us in 
which men live. It seems fitting, there- 
fore, that in considering the various 
phases of the work of the Five-years meet- 
ing, we give first place to the work of 
evangelism.” 


Negro Churches 
Seek Unity 

“The African Methodist Episcopal 
Church Zion is ready to unite with the 
A. M. E. and C. M. E. Churches, that 
the kingdom of-our Lord and Master may 
be manifested throughout the world,” said 
Bishop George C. Clement of Louisville, 
in a public address before the bishop’s 
council of the A. M. E. Zion church, at 
its recent meeting in Jacksonville. Of 
his personal attitude toward the plan, 
Bishop Clement said: “If I am an ob- 
stacle to unification, it will be a small 
sacrifice for me to get out and let others 
come in that this may be accomplished. 
Nor do I speak for myself alone, but I 
voice the sentiments of my colleagues 
here.” He expressed the opinion that 
the achievement of unification is only a 
question of time. 


Catholic Schools 
In Spain 

The following note on a certain educa- 
tional activity in a typical Catholic coun- 
try contains ‘information and comment 
thereon as given by the Christian Advo- 
cate: “In their enthusiasm for the welfare 
of poor and ignorant children the Catholic 
women of Spain have organized two asso- 
ciations which establish Catholic schools 
‘to counteract the pernicious influence of 
the protestant schools’ in that kingdom. 
Last year they raised 500,000 pesetas in 
the support of such schools. The special 
need which governs these thoughtful 
‘Apostolic Dames’ is revealed by the 
Madrid correspondent of the Catholic 


. 


News of New York, who says: ‘All the 
schools established by the association are 
located next door or opposite to the prot- 
estant schools. In Madrid all the prot- 
estant schools are surrounded by Catholic 
schools maintained by these societies of 
women.’ As the Countess del Asalto puts 
it, “The protestant centers have been 
drowned under the flood of Catholic 
schools.’ The Rev. Manuel Grana naively 
remarks of these educational suffocaters: 
‘As they were above all strategic centers, 
some of them have since been closed 


when the need for them had passed’! As 


if the need were not so much the educa- 
tion of ignorant children as the suppres- 
sion of protestant schools.” 


Eight Thousand, Not 
Million 

Our attention is called to the fact that 
in our issue of Jan. 20 we referred to 
“more than eight million” young life work 
recruits belonging to Christian endeavor 
societies. Dr. Clark, who sent us the 
item, says that he wrote “eight thousand.” 
So he did. The error was ours. The C. 
E. office is rather careful about its sta- 


Reasons for Prohibition in This Generation 


OL. RAYMOND ROBINS, speak- 

ing at the recent annual meeting of 
the committee of one thousand, said in 
part: “Prohibition came to the United 
States in this generation, in part, because 
of the close of the frontier. Western 
Asia, eastern Europe, western Europe, the 
British Isles and then across the surging 
Atlantic to the bleak New England shores 
and to the happier shores of the south, 
was the challenge of a new hope. There 
their sons picked up the trail and carried 
it over the Alleghanies, and ever west- 
ward, across the great plains, over the 
continental divide, and on to the shore of 
the beautiful Pacific. There it rested for 
20 years, and then they picked it up, west- 
ward and northward, and carried it for- 
ward until they reached the Behring Sea 
on the north. 


THE NEW FRONTIER 


“The old frontier has ceased to exist. 
They are thinking about Chicago, New 
York, San Francisco, Pittsburgh, and the 
great industrial towns of New England, 
and they are today pouring into those 
communities. This nation began 96 per 
cent rural. It is 54 per cent urban at this 
moment, and that percentage is increas- 
ing rapidly. 

“The social implications of individual 
action are wholly different in the two sit- 
uations. A man getting drunk in his farm 
home, or driving along a country road 
with mules or oxen going six miles an 
hour, was not so serious. The mules or 
the oxen would take him home. But now 
in a _ sixty-miles-an-hour world, with 
crowded communities, the drunken hand 
on the wheel has a wholly different social 
implication. We are the greatest me- 
chanical and engineering people in the 
world. Power under control has more de- 
vices in this country than in any other 
nation in the world. Thirty years ago we 
made a rule that locomotive engineers in 
this country could not drink; they had to 
be teetotalers. Nobody wanted to limit 
the personal liberties of locomotive en- 
gineers, but everybody knew that locomo- 
tive engineers, whose business it was to 
protect life and property, could not do so 
if they were drinking engineers. That 
condition which was necessary for a class 
30 years ago has now by reason of the 
diffusion of mechanical and engineering 
power throughout the mass of the people 


become necessary for the whole people, to 
protect the life and property of all of us. 

“There is another reason. We men and 
women of America are not a temperate 
people. We might as well be honest with 
ourselves. It is a fact that we may think 
we are following the Scriptural injunction, 
and we do things in a large way, ‘whatso- 
ever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might.’ We throw ourselves into any- 
thing we do or undertake until we over- 
do it. 

AN INTEMPERATE PEOPLE 


“All this talk about light wines and 
beers is pure unadulterated bunk, and the 
people who are doing the talking about it 
do not want it. They do not want light 
wines and beers. They want whisky and 
they want it straight. They want cock- 
tails and highballs and whisky sours and 
mint julep. I come from Kentucky, and 
I know. The people of America cannot 
be temperate with alcoholic stimulation. 

“There is another reason. The liquor 
traffic, itself, is more responsible at this 
hour for prohibition and its immediacy in 
the United States than any other one sin- 
gle force. I know some distillers, and 
there are some mighty fine men among 
them. But the more commercially-minded 
among them said, ‘We are not getting as 
much money as we could get out of this,’ 
and they began to buy up every available 
corner and establish saloons, and they 
began to pick up the ex-convicts, and put 
them behind the bar, and said, ‘Get the 
booze across and we will pay you a com- 
mission in proportion to the amount you 
put over.’ That was the organized saloon. 
And that kind of an organized saloon soon 
gathered around it organized gambling 
and organized prostitution, and it was not 
long until it became a stench in the nos- 
trils of the people of the community, and 
a menace to the children, to the homes, to 
the church and the school. The aroused 
conscience of the country arose and out- 
lawed it, and made the saloon an outlaw 
among the institutions of the land. And 
now there is not a single saloon under the 
flag, and in my judgment the saloon can 
never come back to the United States. 

“That is the force, economically, so- 
cially, educationally, which, more than 
agitation, than mere moral enthusiasm, is 
responsible for the coming of prohibition 
to the United States.” 
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tistics and would scarcely claim a number 
of volunteers for full-time religious serv- 
ice equal to twice the total membership 
of the society throughout the world. 


Summary of Civil Liberties 
Cases for 1926 

The American civil liberties union gives 
a review of progress during the past year, 
which is in part as follows: “California, 
branded in 1925 as the worst state in the 
republic for civil liberties, is yielding this 
position to New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Massachusetts. New Jersey is cited for 
the breakdown of civil rights in the 
Passaic textile strike, the outstanding fea- 
ture in the civil liberty situation of the 
year. Pennsylvania is labeled the only 
state in which prosecution for opinions 
under sedition acts is still practiced. 
Massachusetts is cited for the conviction 
of Anthony Bimba in Brockton last Feb- 
ruary for sedition and the attempt of 
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Mayor Nichols to gag free speech in 
Boston. Bimba was also charged with 
violation of a state blasphemy- act passed 
in 1697. California has made some strides 
toward improving civil liberty conditions. 
Prosecutions under the criminal syndical- 
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ism act have ceased and 55 syndicalist 
prisoners were released during 1926. Ajj 
five of the syndicalist prisoners in Walla 
Walla prison, Wash., have also been re. 
leased. The most important free-speech 
fight of the year was the New York city 


Christian Life Emphasis Week in Tacoma 


NOTHER CITY has been added to 
the growing list of communities that 
are trying a Religious Life Emphasis 
Week. This time Spokane and Tacoma, 
Washington, have had the experience— 
Spokane the week of January 9 to 16 and 
Tacoma, January 16 to 22. The compara- 
tively new methods and emphases of these 
projects makes a study of them both in- 
teresting and useful to students of religion. 
The first Religious Life Emphasis Week 
was held in Des Moines three years ago 
and was so successful that it was repeated 
the following year. This year Des Moines 
will have its third such week. Atlanta, 
Georgia, and Cleveland then followed, as 
well as Spokane and Tacoma. This year 
Cleveland is again having such a week 
and St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit and To- 
ledo will also have the experience. 


A UNITED EFFORT 


Dr. Sherwood Eddy, who has been 
through several such weeks, has stated 
their purpose as follows: “The aim was 
not an annual emotional spasm or profes- 
sional revival, not to add a few more con- 
verts to the churches as they were, but to 
awaken the consciousness of the entire 
city to apply the searching principles of 
Christ to home life, to industries and 
business; to raise religious standards and 
religious responsibilities and produce 
righteousness.” 

The team of speakers brought to Ta- 
coma for the week included: Dr. Sher- 
wood Eddy, leader of the team, New 
York; the Honorable J. Stitt Wilson, for- 
mer mayor of Berkeley, California; Miss 
Jessie Burrall, Stephens college; Rev. 
Harold Leonard Bowman, Portland, Ore- 
gon; Dr. Raymond B. Culver, Portland, 
Oregon; Dr. Albert W. Beaven, Lake 
Avenue Baptist church, Rochester, New 
York; Dr. J. Ralph Magee and Dr. James 
Crowther of Seattle, Wash., and Dr. John 
Snape, Euclid Avenue Baptist church, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Without exception the 
eighty pastors and churches of the city 
stood behind the movement. The Chris- 
tian Men’s club of Tacoma, an organiza- 
tion of almost two hundred laymen from 
some thirty-five of the city’s churches, is 
Icss than a year old. 


ORGANIZATION AND PUBLICITY 


While these various groups were being 
organized, a strong publicity campaign 
was being carried on to bring the entire 
city’s attention to the effort. After being 
acquainted with all that had been done in 
this direction, Dr. Eddy said that “Ta- 
coma reached a new standard of publicity 
probably never attained by any other city 
in the country.” In addition to the news- 
paper publicity, ten billboards were do- 
nated for advertising Christian life empha- 
sis week; twelve movie theaters ran slides; 
stores displayed cards, and street cars, 
both inside and out, bore the week's pub- 


licity. The cooperation of the press was 
remarkable. 

In addition to the daily evening mass 
meetings, speakers addressed morning as- 
semblies in the high schools and the 
luncheon clubs and chamber of commerce 
at their noon meetings. Some of these 
addresses were broadcast, so that the 
week’s message was brought to a great 
many more than the 60,000 people in at- 
tendance at the 113 meetings of the week 

In view of the absence of the young 
people from the general evening meet- 
ings, it was encouraging to note the large 
attendance at the two youth meetings, 
The interest aroused among the young 
people by these meetings and the. high 
school addresses resulted in some 500 of 
them openly expressing a desire to lead 
cleaner and better lives. The state leg- 
islature, which was in session at this time 
in Olympia invited Dr. Eddy to address a 
joint session. He employed the opportu- 
nity to appeal for personal observance oi 
prohibition as well as its strong enforce- 
ment. 

It is too early, of course, to determine 
the total and final results of these meet- 
ings, but without any question there has 
been a deep stirring of religious impulses 
accompanied by a genuine desire for ac- 
tion. The character of the messages 
brought throughout the week by the 
speakers was illustrated in the four com- 
missions which it was determined to set 
up at the final session: A commission on 
prayer and evangelism, a commission on 
school and college life, a civic commis- 
sion, and one on social problems. 


A FEW SHORTCOMINGS 


Undoubtedly a Christian Life Emphasis 
Week like that Tacoma has just experi- 
enced is very successful in arousing strong 
impulses for action. Their greatest weak- 
ness, perhaps, 4s their failure to supply the 
technique of action. Take, for example, 
the problem of an adequate church pro- 
gram for young people, which all of the 
speakers stressed, yet none of them out- 
lined. It might have been better for each 
speaker, at the close of his address, to 
have indicated concrete ways in which the 
change for which he appealed might be 
brought about. During the week of Jan- 
uary 16-22, the United States’ Central 
American policy was a capital example 
of the sort of thing the speakers wished 
to see changed. And yet no organized 
protest was made or even suggested. 

This new type of evangelism is, in any 
case, a very interesting experiment which 
will be followed closely by all those inter- 
ested in making Christianity a more ef- 
fective force in the home, in business, in 
city, state and nation, as well as interna- 
tionally. It has already achieved much— 
and more may be expected from it as time 
and experience perfect its methods. 

Rosert B. SHaw. 
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school board’s ban against the union 
itself. The fight is now being carried 
into the courts. Thirty-four lynchings 
are recorded for 1926 as compared with 
18 in 1925, 16 in 1924 and 28 in 1923. 
Mob violence shows a drop from 40 in- 
stances in 1925 to 21 in 1926.” 
Still Opportunity for 
Student Volunteers 

The Student Volunteer Movement Bul- 
letin, commenting on The Christian Cen- 
tury’s recent editorial, “Portrait of a Pos- 
sible Missionary,” says: “We agree, that 
increasingly in the future men and women 
of unusual training and experience, more 
mature than the young volunteer recruit, 
will be selected by the churches of China, 
Japan or India for special short-time serv- 
ice, just as our American churches now 
welcome similar leaders from the ranks of 
highly gifted and successful Christian 
leaders throughout the Orient. But—and 
here is where we believe The Christian 
Century unwittingly extends its portrait 
of a possible missionary over too much 
canvas—the number of these ‘possible 
missionaries’ will always be inconsiderable 
in comparson with the great body of men 
and women who go forth from our midst 
at the service of younger, weaker churches 
abroad. Study these lists (of missionaries 
wanted by all the boards) for 1927 and 
how many calls for missionaries of the 
type described in the recent Christian 
Century editorial can be found? Not one. 
They hardly come under the classification 
of missionary. Thus far their number in 
proportion to the more youthful, life- 
volunteers is so small as to justify us in 
continuing as a Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, regardless of the fact that some day 
we may be organizing an affiliated move- 
ment to present the call of Christan inter- 
national service to the grown-up, highly 
specialized, and eminently successful.” 


The School Question in 
New Zealand 

As an indication of how the battle be- 
tween the advocates of denominational 
education and the defenders of state edu- 
cation goes on the other side of the world, 
reference may be made to a statement 
made by the Catholic Archbishop Red- 
wood, as reported in the New Zealand 
Times, of Wellington. Referring to the 
refusal of the government to appropriate 
public money for the support of Catholic 
schools, the archbishop said: “I am sorry 
to say as an Englishman that Australia, 
New Zealand, and a fraction of Canada 
are the only countries in the world where 
this injustice exists. England herself 
helps denominational schools, as do India 
and Canada. We are pretending to be 
wiser than the rest of the world in bring- 
ing in a secular system of education, 
which will be the ruin of Australia and 
New Zealand if it is not checked. It is 
impossible to have morality and honesty 
in the state if you have not religion.” 
Secularism, he said—evidently meaning a 
state school system without Catholic 
teaching—had been “founded by a man 
who wished to destroy Christ and Chris- 
tianity. It had come from France at the 
time of the French revolution.” The 
United States was held up as an awful 
example: “In the United States there 
were 60 millions of people who had no 
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regard for either God or the devil, and + 
the democracy of America was threatened V4 
by giving to the world the greatest For Your 
scandal imaginable. It would make the 
country remarkable for its crime—a coun- St u d y Ta b] é 
try already leading the world for its crime. 
This came from the absence of religion.” 
Meanwhile the protestant churches in 
New Zealand are uniting in an effort to JESUS’ WAY WITH PEOPLE 
secure the introduction of religion into 
the public schools to the extent of the : : 
recitation of the Lord’s prayer, and the A stimulating study _of 
singing of a hymn and the reading of a Jesus’ way of meeting 
Bible lesson, both from a manual to be people with direct sugges- 
prepared by the education department. tions for our own following 
of it. “Love with Jesus 
was vocational not oc 




















Alexander Purdy, $1.50. 





Reasons for the Leakage 
From Nonconformity 
A correspondent of the Christian World 
(London), trying to explain the alleged SOCIAL MESSAGE OF THE 
leakage from the nonconformist churches BOOK OF REVELATIONS 
to the church of England, thinks that it 
is not generally due to the triumph of . , 
worldliness over conviction but to three If ya a interested in 
other causes which may have some appli- THE Christianizing Cat present 
cation to this country as well: WOMANS} world, you will find this 
“First, the revolt against the irreverence — book as Dr. Sherrill says 
and slovenliness of the average noncon- Lexington | “Inspiring, suggestive, pop- 
formist service. It is not altogether —_ = lar in the best sense.” 
g a New York | ular in 
desire for a liturgical service, but a crav- 
ing for the worshipfulness and reverent ws — — FY 


casional.” 
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HAS YOUR HYMN BOOK SEEN BETTER DAYS? 
DOES IT REPRESENT PRESENT-DAY THINKING? 


It will cost you nothing to examine the two outstanding books for church service. 


Christian Song Hymns for the 
By Leow F. Benes Living Age 


An excellent selection of Christian By HA ; 
hymns by an acknowledged authority y H. Avoustine Surra 

on hymnology and church music. A remarkable book. Rich in social 
Many hymns and tunes make their service hymns, but not sacrificing 


: : those pertaining to spiritual life. 
first appearance inAmerica. practical and forceful. 


For introduction 





FOR THE YOUNG PEOPLE 


Hymnal for American Bouth 


By H. Auvoustine Smurra 
A book admirably adapted to the church school. 
Introductory‘price $0.75 i 


SEND FOR RETURNABLE SAMPLES 


THE CENTURY CO. 


Pus.isHers or Enpurinc Books 
353 Fourth Ave. New York City 
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“atmosphere” of Anglican churches. The 
pity is that we of the free churches 
could supply that “atmosphere” equally 
as well as the Anglicans if our ministers 
(and architects) would take the trouble 
to give thought to the matter. 
“Secondly, the lack of religious life in so 
many of the free churches. While the 
spirituality, for which nonconformity 
once stood, has declined with us. 
“Thirdly, the decline, I might almost say 
the extinction, of pastoral oversight in 
nonconformist churches. Our young peo- 
ple who have no shepherd find a most 
assiduous one in the Anglican clergyman.” 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


Resolutions on Industry at 
Chicago Conference 

The following resolutions were passed 
by the conference on the church and in- 
dustry, held in Chicago during the week 
ending Jan. 22: “We recognize our obliga- 
tion as churches to turn with new interest 
to the welfare of the American farmer. 
The agrarian movement roots in a deep 
need for social justice. We believe that 
the great growth of the cities of the world 
will make increasingly acute the demand 
for cheap food. In this struggle for cheap 
food the farmer finds himself on the op- 
posite side of a load of wheat from the 


Student Opinions Expressed at Milwaukee 


HE STUDENTS’ CONFERENCE 

at Milwaukee did not indulge exces- 
sively in the passing of resolutions, per- 
haps because it realized that a resolution 
is likely to be considered as a goal attained 
rather than as a point of departure, or, as 
one writer phrased it, that “resolutions 
made in a conference often seemingly 
paralyze the motor nerves.” Certain prop- 
ositions, however, were submitted to vote, 
as a means of discovering by the confer- 
ence and revealing to the public the pres- 
ent state of student opinion on a number 
of important topics. The Intercollegian 
gives the following summary of the prop- 
ositions voted upon, the figures represent- 
ing number of affirmative votes on each: 

WILL SUPPORT SOME WARS 

“War: I will not support any war. 
(327) I am ready to support some wars 
but not others. (740) I will support any 
war that is declared by the authority of 
my country. (95) I am not ready to com- 
mit myself. (356) 

“Race: I am willing to give to the 
members of every race the same opportu- 
nities that I have. (Almost unanimous.) 
Regarding some races as inherently in- 
ferior to my own, I favor keeping them 
in their places. (11) On my campus I will 
deny to no one of any race any privilege 
that I claim for myself. (681) I am not 
ready to commit myself. (35) 

“The Economic Order: While recog- 
nizing that there are certain evils in the 
present capitalistic system, we believe that 
the system as a whole is satisfactory and 
in accordance with the principles of Jesus. 
(38) We believe that the present com- 
petitive economic order based on produc- 
tion for profit rather than production for 
use is wrong. (800) We believe in order 
to help transform this wrong economic 
order, all students should do all in their 
power to strengthen and improve the 
American organized labor movement. (385) 


COOPERATION IN INDUSTRY 


“We believe that the present economic 
order should be displaced by a coopera- 
tive distributive system and a method of 
production in which the workers them- 
selves share in the control. (592) While 
recognizing certain evils in the policies of 
the communists who are trying to change 
our economic order, we believe on the 
whole these policies are more satisfactory 
than the present economic system and are 
nearer to the ideals of Jesus. (57)” 

Other resolutions were adopted asking 
the colleges and universities to provide 


better opportunities for students to learn 
the facts concerning international rela- 
tions, the causes and cure of war, the 
human factor in industry, the causes of 
industrial discontent, and the problems of 
religion in the modern world, and favor- 
ing such a policy of free speech that there 
may be opportunity to hear upon the 
campuses the expression of sincere opin- 
ion by speakers chosen by the students. 
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people of the city. We have declared for 
justice between capital and labor who are 
on opposite sides of the pay roll of indus. 
try. In the name of the same Christian 
justice we declare for an adequate stand. 
ard of life and recognition for the farmer 
who furnishes the factories with raw ma- 
terials and the cities with food. We call 
upon the churches in the nation to include 
the welfare of the farmers in their pro- 
grams of Christian justice. We reaffirm 
our sympathy for labor in its struggle to 
improve its welfare. Industry must be- 
come a public service which is judged not 
by profits but by the degree of economic 
plenty which it brings to the masses and 
its influence on the character of those en- 
gaged in it. We denounce the dominance 
of the profit motive as unchristian. We 





“PROGRESSIVE CHRISTIANITY” 


New Macmillan book. A critique of Ortho- 
doxy and Modernism. Scholarly, construc- 
tive, popular. Send for descriptive circulars. 
Book Dep't, 807 West Street, Wilmington, Del. 
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“As an author in the field of evangelism Dr. 
Goodell has no equal in America. © pastor 
can afford to leave this volume unread.” Dean 
Wilbur F. Tillett (Vanderbilt University). 


Dr. Goodell’s Greatest Work on Evangelism 


Motives and Methods in 
Modern Evangelism 


Author of Pastoral and Personal Evangelism 


Cloth, 


GOODELL, D.D. 


“Fresh and stimulating, sensible and scrip 
tural, it will kindle and warm the heart of any 
man interested in Christian work.”—Charles R. 
Brown, Dean Yale Divinity School. 


$1.50 





LATEST and BEST BOOKS 


for EVANGELISTIC WORK 





Evangelistic Ozora S. DAVIS 
Preaching Pres. Chicago Theo. Sem. 


With Sermon Outlines and Talks to Children 
and Young People 
A well-seasoned finely pointed plea for defi- 
nite, evangelistic preaching—a great revival of 
clear, fearless, intelligent appeal. $1 


Evangelism 
Its Justification, Its 
Operation and Its Value 





William E. 
BIEDERWOLF 
Dr. Biederwolf's calm, measured presentation 


of the methods best calculated to secure results. 
is especially welcome today. $1.75 


Parish Evangelism | Frederick L. 
BAGLEY 


An Outline of a Year's 
Program 

Lays down a sensible working plan of work; 

an evangelistic committee, preaching methods 

personal work, deepening the prayer = 

1.00 


The Open Gate Mabel Nelson 
THURSTON 





to Prayer 


With Foreword by Helen B. Montgomery 


Mrs. Montgomery says, “I like this book, it 
actually does show people the way of prayer and 
trains them in tt.’ rds, 60c 


The Fact of John WISHART, 
Prayer D.D. 


Its Problems and Possibilities 
With Introduction by Melvin C. Kyle, D.D., LL.D. 


® Clear and convincing, and provides a solid 
foundation for Christian belief in the value and 
validity of prayer between man and God. $1.75 





J. C. MASSEES, 
D.D. 


Evangelistic 
Sermons 





“Sound expositions of God's truth, richly illu- 
minated by illustrations.’’—Baptist ir 


An Adventure Dan A. POLING, 


in Evangelism 





D.D. 
President U.S. C. E. 





A strong, fearless Gospel message, through 
which men of all grades, mer:hants and out- 
casts alike, have been brought to God. $1.50 


Visitation 
Evangelism 
Its Methods and Results 
Introduction by Bishop Edwin H. Hughes 


“A manual of instruction, and an enheartening 
record of successful operation.” — Baltimore 
Methodist. $1.25 


Christ’s Soul- 
Searching Parables 


A. Earl 
KERNAHAN, D.D. 





Louis Albert 
BANKS, D.D. 


Evangelistic Addresses 


Lessons for the spiritual guidance, enhearten- 
ment and consolation of his fellow- ome 


The Religion of an 
Electrical Engineer 


George D. 
SHEPARDSON 
A significant and important piece of Christian 


testimony borne by a man of national distinction 
in the scientific world. $1 
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welcome all successful experiments in so- 
cial justice which represent the triumph 
of reason and good will over a struggle 
based on force. We would call to the 
attention of both labor and capital that 
basic to all successful social experimenta- 
tion is that mutual trust built up on truth 
telling and fair dealing which is prior to 
social change and not a consequence of it. 
We renew our conviction that the 
churches should dedicate themselves to 
the total welfare of the masses of the 
people, and that this must be shown by 
insistent teaching and constant participa- 








Travel Study Courses 


Boston University School of Religious 
Education and Social Service offers two 
travel-study courses for 1927 as follows: 


Course XVI. 1. Biblical Historical Geography. 
| This course will be given in two sections: 

(a) under Prof. Albert E. Bailey sailing 
April 23, 1927, and (b) under Prof. William 
H. Boocock sailing July 2. This course 
visits the eastern Mediterranean with em- 
phesis upon Palestine. Lectures, readings 
and investigations of special subjects. Mem- 
bers of the group may take the work for 
credit (four semester hours) or as auditors 
without doing outside work. A course of 
first importance for all clergymen and religious 


workers. 


Course XVI. 2. Religious Art. (Prof. Bailey) 
| A complete review of the development of 
Christian Art from the Catacombs to modern 
times. Lectures, readings and the investiga- 
tions of special subjects. Open to students, 
who will receive four semester hours’ credit, 
and to the general public. 
| A group sailing from New York June 4 
connects at Naples with Professor Bailey on 
| his return from the Holy Land. 
For full information write: 
The Boston University 
School of Religious Education 
20 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 











Is Your Church Seeking 


a New Pastor? 


Experienced clergyman available in 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Illinois, 
Nebraska and California. 


Executive Service Corporation 


Religious Personnel Division 
Gertrude D. Holmes Director 
Pershing Sq. Bldg. New York City 











ORGANIST—with concert technique and 
| composer of repute desires to CO-OP- 
| ERATE WITH CLERGYMAN of pro- 
| gressive ideas. Modern three manual organ 
| @necessity. Vicinity of New York. 
Address Organist, care 
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am Hisuiicunes tn Dinan 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
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tion in social effort. We believe it is 
possible to bring the churches solidly into 
the struggle for social welfare and justice 
in this generation.” 


An English Visitor 
To Montreal 

Rev. John Bevan, minister of the Bal- 
ham Congregational church in South Lon- 
don, is to spend the months of the late 
winter and early spring with the Ameri- 
can United church in Montreal occupying 
the pulpit lately vacated by Rev. Richard 
Roberts. Mr. Bevan is described by an 
English correspondent as “perhaps the 
most interesting of ali our younger men 
in the free churches.” His answers to 
correspondents through the question box 
in the Christian World give evidence of 
an alert and courageous mind. 


Efforts to Finance 
Lausanne Conference 

The financial arrangements for the great 
conference on faith and order to be held 
in Lausanne, Switzerland, next August 
have not gone forward as rapidly as some 
of the other preparations for the long 
anticipated event. A meeting of important 
business men, including Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr.. and Mr. George W. 
Wickersham, was held in New York a 
week or two ago to consider this phase 
of the matter. It was announced that 
$76,834, toward the $200,000 estimated to 
be needed, had already been provided 
for. The Lausanne conference will face 
the most difficult problems connected with 
the movement toward the unity of the 
churches. To discuss “life and work” was 
to meet on the ground of practical coop- 
eration in which most of the sense of 
fellowship has been developed and in 
which opinions can be compared as opin- 
ions and practicable programs worked out 
on the basis of experience. To discuss 
“faith and order” is to enter the realm in 
which many of the groups within Chris- 
tendom know that they are absolutely 
right because they have the revealed truth 
and that others are absolutely wrong in 
so far as they differ from them. 


A Church Three Hundred 
Years Old 

The Collegiate church, Dutch Reformed, 
of New York, is already planning the cele- 
bration of the tercentenary of its estab- 
lishment, in 1628, when New York was 
New Amsterdam. The late Rev. David 
James Burrell was the senior minister of 
the staff of this church, which maintains 
ten places of worship in Manhattan. On 
Sunday, January 30th, there was held a 
service of ordination and installation for 
the elders and deacons of the Collegiate 
church. The service was held in the Mid- 
die Collegiate church of which the Rever- 
end E. F. Romig is minister. 


Intellectual Freedom and 
Evolution 

The attention of all who think that the 
church has wholly gone over to reaction- 
ary views and that no preacher dare lift 
his head to voice a contrary sentiment, is 
called to a pamphlet entitled “Evolution 
and Intellectual Freedom,” consisting of a 
compilation of opinions favorable to evo- 
lution, collected and published by the Rev- 
erend A. Watson Smith, pastor of the 
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Second Presbyterian Church of Little 
Rock, Arkansas. This is one of many 
evidences that liberty of opinion is far 
from dead even in those states in which 
anti-evolution laws are projected. 


A Presbyterian Laymen’s 
Convention 
The first convention for Presbyterian 








“The best church hymnal that 
America has yet produced.” 


—Noran R. Beer 


HYMN BOOKS 
FOR EASTER 


REV. ROBERT W. ANTHONY, D.D., 
First Presbyterian Church, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Send for Examination Copy today. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 
Publishers of Hymna Books since 1855 
7 West 45th Street, New York 

















HOME STUDY 
of the BIBLE. 
10,000 Men and Women 


from all walks of life now studying the 
Bible under competent guidance. 17 
courses available. The latest, ‘‘Find- 
ing God in Human Life." Modern 
Bible study broadens vision — deepens 
religious life. Begin now. Descriptive 
literature free. Amy course 75c. 5 
or more to one address 60c each. 


The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
The Cniversity of Chicago Dept. 3 , Chicago, Ill. 
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How the Churches 
are Stimulating 
Interest in 


Books. 


The intelligent and thorough- 
going interest in religious books 
which is evident throughout the 
country today is the result of 
various factors but it is chiefly 
due to the leadership the churches 
themselves are taking in the pro- 
motion of reading and ‘more books 
in the home."’ Since books have 
such significance in the develop- 
ment of character, they are closely 
allied with religion, and ministers 
and church leaders everywhere are 
urging people to read more widely 
and more purposefully, to use books 
to enrich their cnbienting of 
life and to clarify the problems of 
religion. 


Among the interesting methods 
which churches are using to stimu- 
late interest in reading are: 

Book Sermons 

Monthly book sermons, given 
either at the morning or the evening 
service, are a popular feature of 
the year's program in many 
churches. Instead of merely refer- 
ring in passing to a current book, 
the minister selects one book (or a 
group of books) which is attracting 
attention and announces that he 
will devote an entire sermon to the 
underlying philosophy of the book, 
discussing it as an interpretation of 
life. Popular books of non-fiction 
are as frequently chosen as novels, 
and titles are announced in advance. 
These book sermons attract an 
interesting, varied audience and 
result in many additions to the 
church membership and a gain in 
community prestige. 


At the West Side Unitarian 
Church in New York Charles 
Frances Potter gave book sermons 
for several years. Among other 
pioneers in this field are Reverend 
William L. Stidger of the Linwood 
Boulevard M. E. Church in Kansas 
City and Rabbi Louis Mischkind 
of Winnetka, IIl. 


Read this column next week for 
further suggestions. 


On page 189 you will find 
a list of recent books 
which should be in the 
homes of your congrega- 
tion, 


The Christian Century 


BOOK 
SERVICE 


440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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men to be held under the auspices of the 
laymen of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U. S. A. met in Dallas, Texas, Feb- 
ruary 2. Speakers of national reputation, 
including Dr. W. O. Thompson, the mod- 
erator, were present. This convention 
is the first of its kind and the program 
has been designed with reference to the 
special interests of laymen and with a 
view to promoting their active participa- 
tion in religious work. 


Dr. Peake President of 
Free Church Council 

Dr. A. S. Peake, well known in this 
country for his writings in the fields of 
biblical scholarship, has been named as 
president of the national free church 
council of Great Britain. Dr. Peake is 
connected with the Hartley Primitive 
Methodist college and Victoria university, 
Manchester. The presidency of the coun- 
cil revolves among the constituent de- 
nominations by turn, and this was the 
year of the Primitive Methodists. Dr. 
Peake has been active in the movement 
for union of the different branches of 
Methodism and also in the general ques- 
tion of re-union. 


Methodist Conference on 
Church Music 

The Methodist Episcopal commission 
on music will hold a conference on church 
music and worship in Buffalo, N. Y., 
March 8 to 10, under the direction of 
Mr. Carl W. Sturm as general secretary, 
and Rev. Melvin J. Hill as general chair- 
man. Many interesting features are 
planned, including a concert with a chorus 
of five hundred voices. A similar confer- 
ence will be held at Evansville, Indiana, 
March 11 to 13, under the local direction 
of Dr. John M. Walker of that city. 


President Horr of 
Newton Seminary 

Dr. George Edwin Horr, president of 
Newton seminary from 1908 until 1926, 
died on January 22. He was one of the 
most widely known Baptist ministers in 
the country, having had pastoral, journal- 
istic and educational experience. For a 
dozen years before going to Newton as 
professor of church history, he was the 
principal owner and editor in chief of The 
Watchman. A year ago, he became presi- 
dent emeritus and was succeeded by Rev. 
Everett C. Herrick who accepted the 
presidency on condition that the seminary 
launch a campaign for a million dollars 
for additional endowment. This campaign 
is now proceeding. Friends of the semi- 
nary state that the need is very urgent 
both to balance the present budget and to 
make needed enlargements. 


“What Mean 
These Stones?” 

Stones of unusual interest are to be built 
into the remarkable cloister of the new 
buildings of the Chicago theological semi- 
nary. Some of them will be from the bed- 
rock, seventy-six feet below the surface; 
one will come from Wartburg castle in 
Germany; another from Solomon's quar- 
ries in Palestine; still another from 
Scrooby manor wall; the Isle of Shoals in 
New Hampshire will contribute another; 
and a brick from the barn of William 
Bradford will not be lost among the rest. 
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Need Money? 


When you employ the 
Hewitt Organization to 
conduct a fund raising 
campaign you obtain the 
experience and services of 
a staff of men who are 
specialists in the peculiar 
type of work you require. 

Before submitting a 
plan of campaign with its 
guaranteed budget cover- 
ing the complete cost of 
operation we conduct a 
thorough survey of your 
particular requirements, 
gratis. 

Let’s talk over your 
problem! 


Write for details and a copy of 
“THE CHART BOOK” 


THE HEWITT COMPANY 
TRIBUNE TOWER 


CHICAGO 





Sectionfold Partitions 


Large or Small Rooms 
As Occasion Demands 


Wis Wilson Sectionfold Partitions a large room 
can be easily and quickly subdivided into several 
small ones, suitable for meetings and classes of various 
sizes. Adaptable to old buildings as well as new. 
Send for 40 page Catalog No. 17 
THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 


New York City 


- 














(Gmmunion Ware of Quality 


Best soorteZ 1): 


ALUMINUM or 
SILVER PLaTt 


FINEST 
Woexmansmir _ Jnd vipat 


‘or Illustrated Catalog, 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVI 
Room 361 1701-1705 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia.Pe 











Church Furniture 
Globecraft Sbops 


Since 1876 
Fine church furniture, moderately pied Tell 
us your needs. Before you buy—compar 
Globe Furniture Mfg. Go. 
19 Park Place Rorthbville, Micb. 
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One of the most historic features of the 
cloister will be a cornerstone two feet long 
and eighteen inches high, taken from one 
of the early Christian chapels near Heb- 
ron, Palestine, and bearing an original in- 
scription in Greek, as follows: “This new 
building was made possible by the gener- 
osity of Stephanus the brilliant and fa- 


mous physician of the royal house.” 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


Whither Bound? 


This 
stone is the gift of Professor Benjamin W. 
Robinson. It is now expected that all the 
seminary’s new buildings will be com- 
pleted in time for dedication at the tri- 
ennial convention in June, 1928, at which 
time the seminary will celebrate its seven- 
ty-third birthday. 


The Churches and American Foreign Policy 


N SPITE OF the insistence of one 

element of the secular press that the 
churches, both Catholic and protestant, 
are out of bounds in attempting to in- 
fluence public opinion or governmental 
policy in regard to American relations 
with Mexico and Nicaragua, the churches 
continue to believe that they are vitally 
interested. The Catholic church asserts 
the cruel and unreliable character of the 
present Mexican administration and thus, 
in so far as its representations are ac- 
cepted, tends to pave the way for any 
sort of hostile action against Mexico, but 
it insists that it is making no effort to 
influence the policy of our government. 
The protestant churches frankly admit 
that they are trying to bring to bear upon 
the government the moral pressure of 
Christian sentiment in favor of the arbi- 
tration of the issues involved. Churches 
which are expected to help the govern- 
ment to wage war when there is war, 
assume the right to help it to wage peace 
when the issue between peace and war is 
in doubt. 


COMMITTED TO ARBITRATION 


The administrative committee of the 
federal council of churches on Jan. 23 
adopted the following statement: 

“The administrative committee of the 
federal council of churches of Christ in 
America notes with profound gratifica- 
tion that the governments of both the 
United States and Mexico have in prin- 
ciple committed themselves to arbitration 
as the method of settling present diffi- 
culties in their relations with each other. 

“We are especially moved to express 
our appreciation of this procedure because 
the executive committee of the federal 
council on December 9 at its annual 
meeting in Minneapolis, attended by rep- 
resentatives of the 28 denominations com- 
prising the council, unanimously urged 
‘that some method of peaceful settlement 
can and should be found.’ 

“From overwhelming evidence that has 
subsequently come to us from church 
leaders in all parts of the country we are 
unmistakably assured that the decision to 
arbitrate will be greatly welcomed by the 
churches. In their judgment the contro- 
versy between our government and the 
government of Mexico presents no justifi- 
cation whatever either for armed inter- 
vention or for any military interference 
in the affairs of that nation. They have 
taken this position not on the assumption 
that they are competent to pass on all the 
technical questions involved, which are 
recognized as complex and difficult, but 
rather on the ground that conciliation, 
arbitration, or judicial procedure offers a 
perfectly honorable and practical alterna- 
tive to aggressive measures. Resort r 
war or threat of war should in no cat 


be considered, except in actual self-de- 
fense against actual invasion. 


AN OUTBREAK OF SUSPICION 


“What has happened in Nicaragua in- 
tensifies our conviction as to the gravity 
of the problem of our relationships with 
our neighbors on the south. We cannot 
conceal from ourselves the fact that there 
has been a fresh outbreak of suspicion 
on the part of Latin-American peoples, 
that the United States may undertake to 
dominate by force their economic and 
political life. 

“We earnestly hope, therefore, that the 
proposal to submit the present contro- 
versy with Mexico to arbitration will not 
only result in a peaceful solution of the 
existing difficulties but also lead our gov- 
ernment to formulate a clear policy for 
our future relations with the peoples and 
governments of Latin America. That 
policy should be free from even the ap- 
pearance of effort forcibly to control the 
life of other sovereign nations. It should 
exalt the principles of friendship and help- 
fulness in all our contacts with our Latin- 
American neighbors.” 
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THE MODERN STUDENT 
WITH IDEALS 


If you’d like to know “him” 
better— 


Here is your OPPORTUNITY— 
1. Religion on the Campus — 


the resume of the National Student 
Conference, Milwaukee. Thought- 
provoking, catholic, realistic, a true 
icture of the mind of students as the 
ace life issues in the light of 192 
science, religion and society. 
Cloth, $1.50 


2.The Intercollegian— 


the magazine of the Student Christian 
Movement. Articles, =. news, 
Student Opinion at its best 

The year, $1.25 


BOTH FOR $2.50 


To different ad- 
dresses if you 
wish; or order 
separately. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Tas Cariwtian Century Boox Service, 
440 8. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


BOOK SERVICE 


“Your lista of o the best new Books are watched with great interest, even in the utter- 
earth.””—From a Christian Century reader in Tunki, Anhui, China. 


one of the Snest achievements of The Christion Century is its book service. To my 
ledge, there is nothing like it in the world today.”—From a reader. 


You may have 30 or 60 days to pay (or check may be inclosed.) 


mid-west 


ODerwin: A Biography, Bradtord ($3.50) 
O Personality and Reality, — ($2.00) 
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Presbyterian Minister 
Becomes Professor 

Dr. J. Hudson Ballard, for some years 
the pastor of the First Presbyterian church 
of Pomona, Cal., has joined the staff of 
instruction of Occidental college at the 
head of their department of religion. In 
January he gave a course of four lectures 
in San Francisco theological seminary, 
San Anselmo, Cal., on “The New Psy- 
chology and the Christian Life.” Later he 
gave a similar course at the Pacific coast 
theological conference held in Los An- 
geles and Pasadena. 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Humanizing Education, by Samuel D. Schman- 
hausen. New Education Pub. Co. 

The Book of Modern Catholic Verse, compiled by 
Theodore Maynard. Holt, $3.00. 

The Child on His Knees, by Mary Dixon Thayer. 
Macmillan, $1.25. 

The Conquest of Disease, by Thurman B. Rice. 
Macmillan, $4.50. 

A Chequer-Board, by 
$2.00. 

Knowing the Bible, by Raymond C. Knox. 
millan, $2.50. 

The Catholic Church and Its Reactions with 
Science, by Sir Bertram C. A. Windle. Macmil- 
lan, $1.00. 

The Catholic Church and Philosophy, by Fr. Vin- 
cent McNabb. Macmillan, $1.00. 


Robert Clay. Lippincott, 


Mac- 
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Young Anarchy, by Philip Gibbs. Doran, $2.09, 

American Agricultural Villages, by Edmund de § 
Brunner et al. Doran, $3.00. 

H. G. Wells, Educationalist, by F. H. Doughty. 
Doran, $2.00. " 

Our Testing Time, by J. H. Curle. Doran, $2.59, 

History of Education, by Phillip R. V. Curoe. Globe 
Book Co., $1.25. 

The Spirit of Worship, by Friedrich Heiler. Doran, 


Acts of Devotion. Macmillan, 60 cents. 

Causes of War and the New Revolution, by Tell 4 
Turner. Marshall Jones Ca. 

From the Book of Extenuations, by Edmund Vanes 
Cooke. Doran, $1.50. 

Roosevelt As We Knew Him, by Frederick §, 
Wood. Winston, $3.50. 

The Myth of the Individual, by Charles W. Wood, 
John Day, $2.50. 











NOW ie that long planned trip 


to beautiful FRENCH LICK 
SPRINGS 


Lick Springs Hotel first position among 
convention sites. Meals and rooms included 
in the rates and delegates can gauge their 
expenses in advance almost to the dollar. 


Write today for illustrated booklet and 
full information regarding accommodations 
and rates. 


Nature’s changing moods 
vary but do not detract from 
the alluring quality of this pic- 
turesque Southern Indiana 
play place. 


Every month of the year 
has its devotees who assert 
French Lick Springs is at its 


/ 
s best at the time they come. 


Why not plan now on a motor trip? Or 
you can come conveniently by rail. The cur- 
ative Pluto, Bowles and Proserpine waters 
may benefit you greatly. And, if you wish, 
there is every form of recreation—two su- 
perb 18-hole golf courses, tennis, horseback 
riding, tramping; two swimming plunges— 
one for men and one for women. 


FRENCH LICK SPRINGS 
HOTEL COMPANY 
French Lick, Indiana 


“Home of Pluto Water” 


Unusual Facilities for Conventions 


A newly completed large wing with a 1500- 
seat convention auditorium gives French 
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In Terms of Life 


—— FROM pang DEC. 23—— 
HRISTIAN 
ENTURY, 


A Journal of Religion 


America and World Peace 
A Christmas Chorus 


SALMON 0. LEVINSON—JOHN DEWEY 
WILLIAM E. RAPPARD—MAUDE ROYDEN 
GILBERT MURRAY—WILLIAM E. BORAH 
STEPHEN S. WISE—FREDERICK W. NORWOOD 
JOHN HAYNES HOLMES—FRED B. SMITH 
FREDERICK FPF. SHANNON— JAMES J. KEANE 
STEPHEN G. PORTER—FREDERICK LYNCH 
MELVIN V. OGGEL—ERNEST F. TITTLE 
PLORENCE,ALLEN— PATRICK H. CALLAHAN 
HENRY A. ATKINSON—RAYMOND ROBINS 


Celebrating Senator Borah’s Resolution Looking Toward the 
OUTLAWRY OF WAR 














HAT, in a phrase, is what The Chris- 
tian Century offers—an interpretation 


of religion in terms of life. , if you 

desire, you can turn it about and say 
that it offers an interpretation of life in terms 
of religion. Either claim is equally correct. 


There are still some Americans who do not 
realize how inclusive, how thrilling, such an 
interpretation must be. For the benefit of 
these we offer our picture gallery. It will be 
seen that these pictures are reproductions of 
recent covers of the paper. 


> FROM COVER OF JAN. 13-——— 
The Altar Restored 


The Religion of the Campus 


The Dry Battle of 1928 


Theology and Psychology 


Morality and the Stage 











CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


FROM COVER OF DEC. 36 


The Church and the Radical 
By Karl Borders 


A City Which Refuses to Die 
By Edward A. Steiner 


A Quarantine Against Ideas 
Editorial 


Jesus as Schoolmaster 
By John A. Lester 


| — 


E invite a study of these covers. Is 
W there not here suggested a sweep of 
interest which is bound to give any 
reader a new outlook on life? Is not religion 
here brought into contact with the livest, 
most pressing issues of the day? Is not this a 











FROM COVER OF JAN. 6——— 


A New Year's Sermon 


China’s Reds Are Turning Pink 


Are Our City Churches Adapted to Cities? 


JANUARY BOOK NUMBER 


Damrosch and the Growth of American Music 


How Adventurous is Dr. Fosdick? 


The Scot at Worship 











world view of a sort which no one who seeks 
to live a full life can afford to ignore? 





¢ 
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_ 4 
Remember, too, that Christian Century The 
covers do no more than suggest a part of / — 
the contents within. But even the sug- 7 os tae 
gestion—is it not enough to make the Dearborn St., 
adventurous mind want moré? Chicago 
You know some man, some 7 Your paper looks 
woman, who should study the like my sort of paper. 
message of these covers. See Here’s $1. ye _ 
that he does Then see P your paper for 1 weeks, 
. until I have time to find 

that he uses the coupon. y 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


A Great Hymn Book—GREATER today than ever 


HYMNS-OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


[ Edited by CHarnLEs CLayTon Morrison and HERBERT L. WILLETT] 





1s coming into its own— 


VOICES more effectively and beautifully than any 
other hymnal the idea of the social gospel; of the 
dignity of labor; of the brotherhood of man—the hym- 
nal that is in entire harmony with the higher social 
ideals of TODAY. 


READ (below) the themes of some of the hymns in- 
cluded under the heads ‘‘Hymns of Social Aspiration 
and Progress’’ and ‘‘Hymns of Human Service and 
Brotherhood”’: 


‘*A brother of all the world am I.”’ 





“We knelt before Kings, we bent before Lords.”’ 
‘“*These things shall be — a loftier race.” 
“From Thee all skill and science flow.”’ 


‘“‘Creation’s Lord, we give Thee thanks that this 
Thy world is incomplete.”’ 


‘God send us men whose aim will be, not to defend 
some ancient creed.”’ 


‘Made of one blood with all on earth who dwell.”’ 
‘*Hail the glorious Golden City.”’ 

‘*‘When wilt Thou save the people?” 

*“O, God of earth and altar.”’ 

**O, brother man, fold to Thy heart Thy brother.”’ 
‘‘My Master was a worker.”’ 

‘*‘Where cross the crowded ways of life.”’ 





An 
EASTER 


Season 


thought: 


Anew hymn 
book for 
your church 

use— 

Hymns ;*, 

United 
Church 








RETURNABLE copy of Hymns of The United Church gladly 
mailed you upon your request. This is the easiest way for you to 
consider the adoption of this great hymn book for your church. 
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